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GARDEN AND .. . 
| GOVERNMENT. 


™ OME: little time ago the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was asked a very simple question. . His 
Department had been making highly sensible and 

usetul arrangements for the representation of England 

at a great International show, and pains had been 

taken to see that, as far as possible, every English industry 
received its due meed of attention. But a man who was in 
terested in gardening wrote and pointed out that horticulture, 
which was an important and growing industry, had not been 
included in these preparations. The answer he received was 
that it had been “ overlooked.’ This is what the old story- 
books would call a “speaking incident.” It shows that the 
Government have not yet considered horticulture of sufficient 
importance to be taken properly under their wing, and what 
we wish to ask at the present moment is why this should be, 
and if the time has not come for a new departure ? At present 
there is a Department called the Board of Agriculture and 
lisheries and the proposal in brief is that henceforth it should 
be not only in name, but in reality, the Board of Agriculture, 
Horticulture and Fisheries. The conjunction of agriculture 
and fisheries under one Board does not at first glance strike one 
as being very happy. It is true that the agriculturist and 
fisherman have this in common—that each is engaged in pro- 
ducing food; but there is very little connection between the 
methods of the one and those of the other, even although it is 
common enough to talk metaphorically of the harvests of the 
sea, and in some portions of the coast the same man pursues 
both callings. With horticulture the case is different. since the 
cardener differs from the farmer only so far that he concentrates 
his attention ona smaller plot of earthand derives his income from 
increasing its productiveness. It would not be fair to sav that 
under present arrangements horticulture is altogether neglected, 
or that it is an unknown science at Whitehall. From time to 
time leaflets are issued on orchards, on gooseberry mildew and 
on garden pests, which show that there is some pretence of 
giving horticulture attention. But the complaint is that 
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sufficient is not done, and that the Government do not recognise 
the greatly increased importance that gardening has assumed 
of recent years. It is a profession in which a vast amount of 
capital is sunk, and it gives employment to a considerable 
portion of the population. We have but to consider the number 
and importance of its branches to see the validity of the claim 
now put forward. A correspondent informs us that he has 
himself counted in the newspapers the names of no fewer than 
twelve hundred nurserymen who advertise in our own and othet 
journals. This is in itself a distinct branch of horticulture, 
and one of growing dimensions. In the last quarter of a century, 
during which the love of open-air pursuits has developed enor- 
mously among the town population, the amateur gardener has 
multiplied extensively, and to supply his wants an army of 
nurserymen is required. He is the customer who makes the 
vrowing of rose trees, apple trees, pear trees and plum trees, 
gooseberry and other bush fruits a remunerative business. 
Moreover, he has helped to make gardening a profession by 
giving employment to so many hands. Gardening has become 
a calling for the labourer and an art for the educated. 

It will, no doubt, be asked, What are the definite advan- 
tages likely to be expected from the establishment within the 
Board of Agriculture of a sub-department devoted entirely to 
horticulture ? The question is most reasonable, and it can be 
easily answered. The interests of gardening require to be 
looked after in a great variety of ways. Perhaps we should say 
that the most important of these is education. This would 
apply specially to those engaged in gardening for the market. 
Very great pains have been taken to instil some idea of what 
he should do into the mind of the small holder ; but as a matter 
of fact there is no kind of small holding that offers so good 
an opportunity of making a sufficient and good income as the 
market garden. It has existed for long enough without help 
from the Government, and, indeed, in the face of many dis 
advantages ; but, still, there is plenty of room for improvement. 
The market-gardener is not so well aware as he might be of the 
changes that take place in public taste, which is itself constantly 
being educated by what one may call Natural Agency. That is 
to say, people from abroad, particularly from France, are con- 
tinually sending in the most delicate and appetising of their 
vegetables, and those who get accustomed to them do not care 
for the bigger and coarser productions with which a considerable 
number of the market-gardeners are content. Then, again, 
new varieties of fruits and vegetables are continually being pro- 
duced by the skilled hybridiser and put on the market by the 
nurserymen. There is scarcely any vegetable which has not 
been vastly improved during the last ten years and which is not 
in course of improvement now. An enlightened Government 
would find out means of bringing every choice new variety to 
the notice of those engaged in growing vegetables. Very much 
the same kind of remark would apply to the much-needed 
improvements in methods and in marketing the latter a very 
important point indeed, because vegetabies to be saleable must 
look attractive. There is also a wide region for education in 
the treatment of insect and other pests, where we are advancing 
slowly but surely. Means should be adopted, for example, for 
giving those engaged in gardening full opportunities to take 
advantage of the experiments conducted at Woburn by Mr. 
Spencer Pickering on behalf of the Duke of Bedford. Indeed, 
much of the work done at Woburn ought to have been done 
under Government surveillance; and in this connection it 
scarcely need be pointed out how much the gardener needs 
protection against infested plants and shrubs sent from abroad. 

We are just on the eve of a great International Horticul- 
tural Exhibition. The Government earned very little credit 
for their mismanagement of the English Section of the Sports 
Exhibition at Vienna, and they seem in a fair way to repeat the 
same mistakes on a larger scale in connection with the Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition. The latter event is under 
preparation now, but will not take place until 1912. Before that 
time it will be very wise to seize the opportunity to reorganise 
the Board of Agriculture so as to make it include a Horticultural 
Department. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


“7 HE frontispiece is a portrait of the Viscountess Curzon, 

whose marriage took place in 1907. The Viscountess 
Curzon is the daughter of the late Colonel the Hon. Montagu 
Curzon. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre. 
spondence at once to him. 
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ING GEORGE ts following the good example of King 
Edward in displaying a wise and keen interest in the 
preservation of game. King Edward, as is_ well 
known, was largely instrumental in promoting the 
International Sports Exhibition at Vienna, and King 

George 1s following in his father’s footsteps by sending a timely 
and wise message to the International Congress for Game 
Preservation, which is now being opened, through Mr. F. C. 
Seious, who, with Mr. ©. E. Fagan of the Natural History Museum 
and Mr. R. G. Cunningham, represents England. The King’s 
message urges the desirability of making an International combi- 
nation for the preservation of migratory game-birds, especially 
woodcock and quail. This is an important and practical matter 
in which the co-operation of the various countries would have 
very beneficial results. Of course, the first point is to obtain 
facts in regard to the migratory birds, and this can best be 
accomplished by ringing birds ; but for it to be effective it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be a complete under 
standing between the sportsmen and the naturalists of the various 
countries, as the resident has always a superior chance of 
observing migrants. 


Che strike of the botier-makers applies a searching test to 


the leaders and organisers of the working-men. Iwo or 
three weeks ago there was a cartoon in Punch which 
effectually summed up the situation. <A_ sectional strike 


had occurred and the men were marching to a demon 
stration, leaving behind a leader prone on the ground, who 
was making a remark to the effect that they were to fight 
against authority, but not his authority. It must be obvious to 
them that work is impossible unless they can command the 
allegiance of their followers. If any small body of men are able 
to go on strike on the slightest provocation, it is very 
evident that the leaders have no power of concerted bargaining 
They can only speak for themselves, not for their followers. 
It will be interesting to see if they recognise this, and if they 
will make a strenuous and honest endeavour to introduce 
discipline into the ranks. They must let the individual know 
that when he undertakes to fulfil part of a compact made 
with his chosen representatives he must abide by his word, or 
lose the friendship and co-operation of his fellow-workers in the 
union. i these lessons are effectively taught, the lock-out 
will have more than served its purpose, and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that the Trade Union leaders will rise to the occasion. 


Quiet, unsensational, but effective, are the adjectives that 
best describe the meeting of the British Association at Sheffield. 
It has not been productive of any striking new theory. The 
President in his opening address set the example of treating a 
subject in the manner of a finished student rather than that of 
one who has a new hypothesis to put forward. Perhaps the 
one exception to the general rule is found in agriculture, which 
has been a particularly strong section this year. The most 
important paper was read by two well-known students of the 
science of husbandry, namely, Dr. E. J. Russell and Dr. H. B. 
Hutchinson. Their thesis was that a part is played by micro 
Organisms other than bacteria in determining soil fertility. 
What led to their investigations was the fact, which has been 
well known, although no explanation could be given of it, that 
soil which has been half sterilised by fire or other means is 
rendered thereby much more productive. In the words of the 
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paper, “‘ there was a great increase in the rate at which plant 
tood was formed by bacteria and in the rate of multiplication 
of the bacteria.”” Several experiments were tried in order that 
some reason for this might be found. The result arrived at 
was that “the untreated soil contains some injurious factor 
not washed out by water, which only slowly made itself felt 
when introduced into a clean soil.” 


It was further discovered that this factor was put out of 
action by any poisonous organic matter, by heating to 52deg., 
and similar means. These results could only be accounted for 
on the supposition that the soil contained organisms capable of 
checking bacterial development. These must be larger than the 
bacteria and not easily detached from the soil. Mr. Hall, the 
president of the section, described this as the most important con 
tribution to the knowledge of soils that had been made since the 
famous discovery of the fixation of nitrogen, something like fifty 
vears ago. It shows the farmer that the value of his crops 
depends upon the efficiency of the bacteria contained in the soil. 
rhere was some criticism of the paper of an instructive kind. 
Mr. R. M. Barrington, an Irish farmer, thought there might be 
some danger in over-stimulation. He advanced the opinion 
that burning, while stimulating growth for a time, absolutely 
destroyed it afterwards. On the other hand, Dr. Shipley, who 
followed him, pointed out that burning did not injure grouse 
moors. He made the practical suggestion that the most direct 
method of advancing the study would be to pursue it on a sewage 
larm. 


\ PATTLEFIELD. 
Three days between its trampled banks 
The rindling stream ran red, 
‘rom slopes where lay in silent ranks 
The stooked and mounded dead. 


And nightlong where the rout had streameil, 
Red spate by fold and lane, 

Lanthorns, like wandering marsh-fires, gleamed 
Of those who sought their slain. 

Princes and kin of princes slept 
In byre and rickyard then, 

Where trembling women nightly crept 
With food for hunted men. 

No home in all that countryside, 
No hearth, five counties o’er, 

But felt the wash of that red tide 
And broken wave of war. 


To-day . the drift of years has drowned 
The wrack of that wild day; 

The corn but dimples o’er the mound 
Where the fierce harvest lay. 

Only—where king then strove with king, 
Where thrones and standards reeled, 

Old names (like ghostly tru;npets) cling 
To coppice, farm and field, 

Bring the faint memory of the fight 
To these still fields once more, 

Like ploughshares turning to the light 
The rusted shards of war. 


C, Fox SMITH 


Many instructive facts are given in the Report of the Com 
missioners of Inland Revenue for the year ended March 31st, 
1910. They require some interpretation, however ; for instance, 
it is stated that the gross income of the United Kingdom shows 
a considerable increase, and now has passed the total of one 
thousand million sterling per annum. This would be very satis 
factory if we could be assured that the figures represented an 


actual advance. In point of fact, it is impossible to make so 
decided a statement. Every year the efficiency with which 
income tax is collected becomes greater. A few years ago it 


was comparatively easy for many persons in business to avoid a 
full payment of this duty; but since the advent to power ot 
Mr. Asquith, sources of income have been s¢ rutinised much 
more jealously, so that very few indeed of those who are liable 
to pay can now escape. The apparent increase in the gross 
national income is attributable, at least in some degree, to the 
more searching methods employed by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. There are, nevertheless, one or two facts 
which point to greater prosperity. There is, for example, a 
considerable increase in the number of those who are drawing 
large salaries from business. It is most noticeable among those 
whoze income ranges from five to ten thousand pounds a year ; 
but there are twenty people whose income from business 1s 
over fifty thousand pounds as compared with fourteen in the 
previous year. 
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\ curious tact is that wlule the number « 


t those employed 
e great firms has increased, their average salary shows a 

wht falling oft 
category, the exact figures being 585,000 in 1909 as compare] 


\bout half a million people come under this 


with 513,000 in 1908 ; but the average salary received last yeat1 
was $233 pe! head as compared with $239 the year before, the 
figures showing a falling off in the average salary of {6 per head 
But what seems almost like a contradiction of these figures ts 
the fact that the number of those with salaries ove £5,000 1s 
nearly doubled, increasing from 109 in 1g08 to 202 in 1909 
\nother feature of the report needs some explanation. This 1 
the very large increase in the income trom foreign investments 
It was {88,000,000 in 1909 as compared with {73,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1906. Some commentators have attributed this 
to what they call the Migration of ¢ apital but as a matter ol 
fact, the amount of money invested in rubber during the past 
year is unprecedented, and there has been found no difficulty 
whatever in floating any creditable company at home which has 
asked for funds, so that the increasing investment would seem to 
pot to a very material growth in prosperity 


At the twenty-filth Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
which was opened during the week at Brighton, several smal! 
points were discussed by the President, Sir John Cockburn 
that should receive the attention of those desiring to be in the 


best health He dwelt on the fact that modern medicine 
becomes more and more preventive in characte The most 
eflective docto1 Is hie who be lore his patient become ill advises 
them that perfect cleanliness in person, freshness and purity 


of air and purity of food are the factors which make for health 
The factors that make for disease are but too easily enumerated 
\ common one is bad air, such as is found in a modern, over 
heated railway carriage when the passengers object to having 
the window open lest they should catch cold As Sir John 
very truly said, cold is an infectious disease and much mor 
easily caught in a close compartment than from a breath of 
fresh air Our theatres also are very badly ventilated, and the 
air in many of them becomes poisonous before the last act is 
reached 


Many cottayve peopl if they took the trouble to read the 
report ol the Spcee hes delivered at the Sanitary Conference on 
the Housing and Town Planning Act, would be surprised to 
lind that sanitary inspectors attach so much importance to the 
pantry. Yet Mr. Walter Smith, Sanitary Inspector to the 
Northumberland County Council, gave it as his opinion that 
any house without a proper pantry was not “in all respects 
reasonably fit for human habitation.’”” He urged his fellow- 
inspectors to take every means within their power to remedy 
this, because if they could do so he holds that they would be 
able to eradicate “‘one of the most important contributory 
causes of our present high infantile mortality.””. No doubt 
children suffer to a very great degree from contaminated milk 
The usual custom ts to let the milk stand on any shelf in any open 
vessel, where, of course, it is an attraction for all the injurious 
bacteria in the neighbourhood, and this, in a lesser degree, 
applies to all the articles of food in the cottage It is most 
desiraLle and necessary that attention should be directed to 
the importance of a good pantry 


\t this time of year vegetables ought to compose a very 
large portion of diet, and it is a pity that, in spite of many 
exhortations addressed to them, English housewives do not 
improve much in their methods of cooking vegetables. It is 
not to be wondered at, since in the best restaurants and clubs 
the old deadly monotony continues to prevail. Where the 
present writer dined the night before writing this, an array of 
ten vegetables resolved itself into potatoes cooked in six different 
ways, three varieties of cabbage, and French beans. There were 
also cooked no fewer than five varieties of plums, and thes« 
constituted the main portion of the sweets. Yet every good 
garden at this moment ought to yield a large number of vege 
tables of different kinds which could be prepared for the table 
so as to give real pleasure to the diner. English tourists, when 
they go abroad, thoroughly enjoy the vegetable courses prepared 
lor them in France ; and the cheap restaurants in town where 
the cooking of vegetal les is a speciality are very freely patronised. 
But it seems impossible to induce those who manage the best 
class of club and restaurant to depart from their ancient custom. 
Many of them cook meat, game, fish and fowl perfectly, and yet 
fail altogether with the vegetables 


Every year the State undertakes to do lor its 


citizens 
things that formerly they were accustomed to do for 


them 
selves, and it is gradually shifting the responsibility of bringing 


up its children from the parents to itself. But so tar it has 
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neglected to regulate what is, perhaps, the most important thing 
that happens to a child—its christening. They do _ these 
things better in Sweden, however. There an almanack is printed 
(with the sanction of the King), which gives, as well as the usual 
information, a list of names for both sexes, one for each on 
every day of the vear. So the Swede has an almost unlimited 
choice; or he can let the State name his. baby for him by 
adopting the name which is printed opposite the date of its 
birthday. We recommend the principle of the name-almanack 
to the compilers of the “quotation calendars” which appear in 
such numbers at Clhristmas-time. 


According to an unwritten law, the oyster is never 
good to eat unless it be during the months with an “r”’ in 
them. The origin of this superstition is that the habit 
of the oyster is to spawn in April or May and then go sick 
to the end of July. On the basis of this fact was drawn 
up the Oyster, Crab and Lobster Act of 1877, which 
appointed a close time for the dredging and sale ot deep-sea 
oysters from June 15th to August 4th, and for all other 
kinds of oysters from May 14th to August 4th, except 
oysters taken in the waters of a foreign State. Now, as a 
inatter of fact, the oyster does not wait until September to get 
into condition, but is good and edible at the end of August 
People seem to have come to recognise that, and already this 
year large quantities of oysters have been delivered to restaurants 
and private persons, and no doubt the consumption of the 
‘ delicious bivalve ’’ will soon be in full swing 


DROWNED CITIES. 
*‘ Between Land’s End and Scilly rocks 
Sunk les a town that ocean mocks.” 
** Historical Records of Cornwall.’’—-Thomas Hoge. 
Below the green slow-heaving clarity 
Of shrouding waters, lies lost Lyonesse, 
Kept clean, inviolate, from all distress 
As in a bubble-sphere of faéry. 
Is she still gay with errant minstrelsy 
Shrilled to where some lover and his mistress 
Grown webbed and silver-finned, keep joyousness 
Bright in this City of Serenity ? 
Or, where the arras waved, does the brown weed 
Sway in the languid breath of underseas 
Down empty streets dim as forgotten years ? 
Lost Lyonesse! No deeper drowned indeed 
Than Cities of Illusion, whose gilt keys 
lie rusting in the soul’s awakened tears. 
I’. TENNYSON JESS! 


Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, the Permanent Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, has the distinction of being the first to 
come forward with a plausible scheme of insurance against 
unemployment. He explained it in detail at a meeting of the 
British Association. We do not believe that it will please all 
those who have been agitating about what they call “‘ The right 
to work,’ because Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith draws a 
firm line of distinction between those who are honestly 
unable to find work and the unemployable. He does not 
consider it is possible to help the latter at all. They make 
their want of work a means of livelihood, and prefer loafing to 
doing anything else. They cannot be dealt with by an insurance 
scheme. On the other hand, he brought forward a plan by 
which the workers might contribute towards a scheme which 
would be subsidised by the State. It will, no doubt. be open to 
a good deal of criticism, but it seems to contain the germ of a 
sound piece of finance. 


A considerable amount of discussion is going on at the 
present moment in regard to the acquisition of land by public 
bodies. It was started a tew weeks ago, when the outlying 
portion of Lord Joicey’s Welsh estate, Gregynog, was bought by 
the County Council for the purpose of being split up into small 
holdings. At present, no doubt, the ownership of land by 
public bodies is not leading to much abuse, but it is an arrange- 
ment which lends itself to various kinds of jobbery ; and this will, 
no doubt, crop wp in the course of time. For the moment the small 
holder is very glad to have a County Council for a landlord, 
because he thinks it means absolute fixity of tenure; but 
economic circumstances may arise to cast a doubt even over 
that. In another direction land is being rapidly acquired by 
City Corporations for’ the purpose of controlling the water 
supply. This involves, as a sequel, that the body which pur- 
chases the land takes over the ordinary responsibility of a 
landlord. In some cases the old arrangement w:th the tenant 
is continued under stringent conditions as to maintaining the 
purity of the water supply ; in others, the agricultural tenants 
have been removed and the land put to other purposes. 
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AUTUMXN, FLOWERS AT HAMPTON COURT. 


By ERNES1 


AMPTON COURT GARDENS have tor some years 
been renowned throughout England—if not Europe 
for the unequalled splendour of their display of 
summer and autumn flower-bedding ; and this year, 
in spite of an unusually dull and cold season, their 

fame is still as deservedly great as ever. This reflects much 
credit on Mr. Marlow, the present superintendent, who a 
couple of years ago succeeded Mr. Gardiner—now in charge 
ol the London 
parks—and who 
has carried on, 
without any set- 
back, the high 
traditions of his 
predecessor. 
Everywhere, 
indeed, _ through- 
out the eighty 
acres of these 
beautiful grounds 
one sees evidence 
of a carefully- 
thought-out effici- 
ency. This is the 
case not only in 
the stocking and 
arrangement ot 
the flower - beds, 
but also in the 
admirable keeping 
of the gravel 
walks, and of those 
wide stretches of 
lawn which are 
among the most A 
attractive features 

of the Palace gardens, and which, owing partly, no doubt, to the 
extremely wet season, and partly to the motor mowing-machine 
in use here this year for the first time, never looked so green, so 
fresh and so invitingly smooth and soft as now. 

The flower-beds themselves, favoured as they are by their 
unrivalled background and _ setting -— ancient avenues and 
arcades of lime trees; old-fashioned canals and fountains filled 
with floating water-lilies ; yew trees hundreds of years old, with 
thick gnarled brown and russet coloured trunks and heavy, far- 
outstretching boughs of dark green; screens and gates and 
railings of wrought iron; walls of red and purple brick, and 
gate-piers and buttresses of grey lichen-covered stone; and, 
above all, the massive ruddy pile of the old Palace—shine out 


GLIMPSE OF 





THE 


LAW. 


resplendent with flowers of every variety of form and hue. 
Yet these beds are jar from being easy to deal with in a truly 
artistic and attractive manner. For this the natural flatness of 
most of the ground is in part responsible; but in a greater 
measure we must fix the blame on Queen Caroline, George I1.’s 
wife, who with her landscapists, Bridgeman and Kent, destroyed 
much of the superb formal garden laid out by London and 
Responsible for it in part, also, is that 
unimaginative unt 
formity of garden 
design which pre 
vailed in the earlier 
vears of the nine 
teenth century, 
and to which we 
owe no less than 
one hundred and 
fifty flower-beds, 
all either exactly 
square or oblong, 
ranged along the 
great walks and 
lawns, with adozen 
or two circular 
ones scattered in 
among them. All 
these the Early 
Victorian gardenet 
delighted in filling, 
year alter year 
with the same stiff 
monotonous rows 
of scarlet gera- 
niums and_ their 
attendant 
larias and lobelias, 


Wise for William ITI. 


MIXED BORDER. calceo- 


with some oceasional fuchsias, heliotropes and verbenas, and 
then calling the world to witness how natural and unformal it ail 
was! And these a twentieth century gardener is expected to fill 
straight away with countless species of flowers unthought of by 
his predecessors, all in full bloom, and to endeavour to exhibit 
every year, within such a sameness of shape and restriction of 
limit, scores of novel groupings, combining graceful arrange 
ments of form, growth and foliage with every variety ol 
blendings, harmonies and contrasts of colour. When we record 
the fact that every year from four hundred thousand to half a 
million flowers are put out into these gardens, the magnitude 
of the gardener’s task may, perhaps, be appreciated The most 
striking of these flower-beddings are this year, as usual, mainly 





PART OF THE 


HERBACEOUS 


BORDER. 
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concentrated along the east side of 
the Broad Walk, which extends, right 
| left of the entrance from the 
Palace, to a length of just half a milk 


Unfortunately, with a few photographs 
it is not possible to give more than a 
very feeble idea of their protuse beauty 
and splendour 
In the 
Water Gallery ” we 
round a square 
mixed China asters, 
predominating the ground 
being white violas Beyond this, at 
the edge of the Broad Walk an 
oblong bed, very pretty and light, with 


“Near the 
the fore 
filled 
ol 


entitled 
have 
bed entirely 


VICW 
in 


with shades 


purpk 


Is 


an edging of the closely compacted 
white inflorescence of Kaeniga maritima 
deservedly a favourite for this pur 
poe at Hampton Court-—and with a 
ground of Baby Blue petunia and thi 
dwarf delphinium Butterfly Blue 
Among these are scattered the rathe1 
taller white snapdragon—-antirrhinum 
Queen of the North-—whuile standing 
at regular intervals amid them are the 
tapering stalks of white and blue 
chimney cainpanulas—pyramidalis 
Ihe bed the corner of which is seen 
on the extreme right shows an arrange 
ment of tall standard rose pink ivy 
veraniums -pelargoniums-—Mme. Cruse 
and Countess de Grey: and towering above both of these the 
lemon yellow calceolaria Burbidgei, with tickseed—Coreopsis 
vrandiflora— below, and an edging of the short, compactly 
vrowing variegated fuchsia Golden Treasure. On the left, in 
front of the poplar tree, is a square bed, carpeted with the 
white viola Ardwell Gem, from which stand up the profusely 


flowering red tea roses Richmond Beyond 1s the lower 
end of the herbaceous bordet 

The ‘In the Broad Walk ”’ a bed which lies 
sc up by the Palace just opposite the gate into the King’s Privy 


Garden, and which displays superb specimens of pelargoniums 


Seen 


View shows 


the tall standard ivy Galilee, with its profusion of rich rosy pink 
blossom, the white Queen of the Belgiums in between acting 
as a ground, and the variegated white and green leaf of 
the dwarf Little Trot as an edging In another bed are 
plants of the blue leadwort (Plumbago capensis) upwards 
of six feet high, in between which are the graceful stalks of 
Streptgsolen Jamesonii, with its continually-flowering orange 
yellow blossom, while below, tumbling in rich clusters over the 


ed of Euonyvmus radicans, 
hortensis 
[he most attractive featare, however, of Hampton Court 


Gardens at the present time is the grand display of autumn 


vrey-green 
hydranveas 


ning are quantities ol 
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IN THE BROAD WALK. 


flowers in the long herbaceous border reaching from the Palace 


to the Water Gallery, overlooking the river, a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile. The border is eight feet wide, 
with a grass verge three feet wide. It has an aspect east- 


south-cast, and is backed by a wall separating it from the 
King’s Privy Garden, eight feet high and divided into panels 
ten feet wide by piers formed of Portland stone and of bright 
red ‘“* rubbed” brick, laid alternately. Unfortunately, the fine 
old purple and crimson brickwork in the panels between the 
piers in this wall—which is a work of Wren’s—was replaced in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, with atrocious bad taste, 
by vellow stock bricks, lately “ pointed”? with lead-coloured 
mortar, to the destruction of the artistic beauty ot the old wall 
and of much of its effectiveness as a backgroand to foliage and 
flowers. 

3ut this defect cannot seriously mar the beauty of this long 
line of dazzling colour. Here are now in wondertul bloom 
all the finest and newest phloxes, including the pink varieties 
L.aniboire, the beautiful heads of Pécheur d’Islande, Massillon, 
Papillon (pale pink), Dupleix and Selma (both light pink with 
a white eye), and Le Siécle (soft pink with small white streaks), 
the delicate lilacs, such as the Comet (light purple and white), 
and the white varieties, including the dwarf Tapis Blanc, the 


medium - sized W. J. Marlow and 
the taller Avalanche and Mme. 
Carvalho, also the splendid crimson 


Boule de Feu, the vivid red Coquelicot 
and the rich ruddy crimson Etna. The 
larger asters, helianthuses, chrysanthe- 
mums and dahlias are now rapidly 
coming into full bloom, and in a week 
or two will add a new splendour to 
this border. Again, nowhere do the 
giant ox-eyed daisies grow so tall and 
vigorously and show such a size and 
profusion of blossom as in this border, 
where are to be found all the best 
varieties —- Princess Henry, Mrs. Charles 
Lothian Be!l and, of course, magnifi- 
cent specimens of King Edward VII. 
A fine cluster of this is seen on the 
extreme left of the view “ Part of the 
Herbaceous Border.’ Behind it rise 
the tall, graceful stalks of hemp agri- 
mony, Eupatorium purpureum, with its 
head of flowers of dull purple ; while 
over the wall clambers the _heart- 
shaped leaf of the Dutchman’s pipe, 
Aristolochia Sipho. The dahlia Fred Cob- 
bold (scarlet) and the phlox A. Mazzoul 
(purple) follow ; and then a great mass 
of the feathery wormwood, Artemisia 
lactiflora, just bursting into creamy 
inflorescence, and underneath this the 
deep purple aster Amellus bessarabicus 
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Next follows the crimson-scarlet phlox Etna, behind which is 
the dahlia Souvenir de Gustave Douzon ; and in front the dwarf 
chrysanthemum Piercey’s Seedling, a bright golden yellow, 
touched with brown at the core. About the middle of the last 
panel on the right stands up a fine growth of golden rod, Solidago 
Golden Wings, just breaking into profuse bloom. Over the Port- 
land stone coping above climb a couple of cluster roses and Réve 
d’Or, which are trained right over the top to the west side of 
the wall. Thisisa recent idea, and has a charming effect as seen 
from the terrace above in the King’s Privy Garden, the double 
aspect, moreover, adding much to the Juxuriance of the flowers. 

Another view of this border, ‘“‘ By the Palace,” exhibits 
pink hollyhocks on the left, then the Fuchsia Riccartoni, 
with small crimson balls, the purple phlox Aspasia, the dahlia 
Swanley Anemone (red), and the phloxes Pont Biquet (mauve 
purple) and the beautiful Derviche (pale mauve), with dwart 
asters and other flowers in front. 

Even more captivating for its arrangement and for the 
wonderful growth and beauty of its flowers is “ A Glimpse 
of the Mixed Border,” which includes exotics and some 
herbaceous plants. This border, ten feet in width and nearly 
a quarter of a mile long, reaches {rom the Flower Pot Gate, at 
the northern end of the Broad Walk, to the north-east corner 
of the Palace. It is backed by a wall similar to that behind 
the herbaceous border, but, fortunately, retaining its old 
purple bricks. Any portion of this mixed border is at present 
a delight. That shown in the view referred to above is 
pretty well cha- 
racteristic of the 
whole: but only 
a part of the 
wealth of flowers 
even in this small 
corner can be men- 
tioned. Tumbling 
from the wall 
above is one of 
the many varieties 
of the large pale 
purple clematis, 
beneath which 1s 
a fine standard 
heliotrope, and in 
front of that Cal- 
ceolaria Chibranii 
(pale yellow). 
Next come the 
tall, graceful stems 
of Streptosolen 
Jamesoni, with its 
oranve-coloured 
flowers; then a 
group of _holly- 
hocks, and in front 
ol them the silver- 
grev Leucophyton NEAR THE 
Brownii, followed 
by Miss Wilmott verbenas. Behind is a superb giant balsam, 
Impatiens Olivieri, a native of Uganda, with pale mauve petals 
in the midst of its star-shaped glossy leaves. 

In this survey necessarily only a small portion of the beauties 
of the gardens of Hampton Court in their autumn splendour 
has been touched upon, and only one or two aspects of an ever- 
varying brilliance ; for flowers that may be in gorgeous bloom 
in these borders one week are, of course, often nearly off 
the next, to be followed by others only in bud a short time 
before. But this is not the least of the many charms of these 
old historic gardens—the rapid succession of the very newest 
and latest forms of flower-life amid the unchanging surroundings 
of immemorial trees, the association of the growth that has 
sprung into being but a few days ago with an antique palace 
that has outlived four hundred summers. 


THE YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHER. 


N photography, as in all arts, crafts and sciences, it is well known 
that a little practical work is worth a mine of text-book learning ; 
but it is not so generally realised wherein the great difference 
lies. How is it that a man, having carefully digested the average 
hand-book, when unaided and for the first time he comes to take a 
photograph or develop a pate, finds himself quite at a loss 

how to proceed, although up to the moment of actually commencing 
he thought he had it at his finger-tips? Simply because his source 
of information has been of too advanced a character. True, 
there are many so-called elementary text- books which are ele- 
mentary enough in subject-matter; it is in their treatment of it 
that they fail. The authors, generally advanced workers, have 
long since ceased to feel the difficulties and processes they would 
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fain discuss ; they are, in fact, out of sympathetic touch with those little 


points which prove the bane and pitfall of the raw beginner: But 
there has just made its appearance a little book, “ Photography for 
Beginners” (COUNTRY LIFE Library), which effects a revolution in 
such writings. The author, anonymous though he chooses to be, 


has justly fulfilled the title, and, realising the stitus of the true 
beginner, deals most faithfully with those hundred and one littk 
points which are so often ignored or dismissed as being “too 


simple to need explanation. Here is the crux of the whol 
matter, they do need explanation; and it is through this having 
been appreciated that the book is of such great value to the 


beginner. When a process has been followed through in its pages, 
step by step, action by action, one feels that one has practically donc 
the thing. We are not toid simply to do this and that, and then left to 
our own devices as to how to act in detail ; every little step is followed 
carefully, and having closed the book, we feel that we have something 
more than an outline of the work; in fact, that we have mentally 
performed the operation in its every detail. 


fo one who has done the work a hundred times before, a habit 
has been formed and there is possible to him but one modus operands, 
and that the right one; and so too often the poor beginner, trying to 
follow his instructions, is constantly finding himself unguided in the 
minutiw« of the operations. ‘There is a right way, and often many wrong 
ones, of doing even the most simple things, and how frequently do we, 
if treading unknown ground, choose one of the latter, Not only is 
“Photography for Beginners” replete with these minute instructions, 
but the broad principles and advices put forward are of the soundest, 
and might with advantage be considered by more advanced workers 
Notable among these is the insistence that the camera of the 


novice should be of the stand rather than the hand pattern 
Would that this doctrine were preached and received more widely 

Again and again I have advocated the three-legged apparatus to 
those commencing, 
but too often the 
fashion set by other 
novice . coupled 
with the apparent 
inherent dislike to 
the tripod, has won 
the day, a little 
pocket camera being 
purchased On 
every hand we hear, 
“Oh! but Its SO 
much easier if you 
don’t bother with 
legs and just take 
snaps. Cduite 0 
Ihis olt repeated 
protest embodies the 
greatest tumbling 

block in the wa 

of the beyinne r. It 
only it would be 
accepted by those 
commencing that it 
is emphatically not 
easier to take 
“snaps than time 
exposures, what end 
less waste in the 
carly days of photo 
graphy would be pre 

vented So far from 
nap-shotting being 
simple photography, 
it undoubtedly is, or 
should be, an advanced stage, only to be attempted after time exposure 

have been fully mastered, and then only when the nature of the subject 
dictates “snap.” The manufacturers, seeing this weakness in_ the 
novice, have catered liberally for his fancy, and now, when he enter 

the dealers shop, he must have been well schooled indeed in the 
virtues of the tripod if he is to withstand the tempting array of dainty 
little folding cameras, swathed round with glowing specifications of 
their especial merits, and offered him at no higher figure than the 
very ordinary and commonplace looking thing on legs standing in 
the corner. Yet, fortunate indeed is he or she who comes through the 
ordeal possessed of legs. 

After the camera, perhaps the most generally ill-chosen item in the 
amateur’s equipment is his dark-room lamp. Really too much import 
ance cannot be attached to it, and Chapters IV. and NII. tell exactl 
what the lamp should and should not be. Primarily, it must be realised 
that it is not the quantity or luminance of the light, but its quality of 
colour, that is the all-important point. If the light ts good, z¢., of the 
right colour value, we may enjoy a flood of it and not receive a tithe of 
the harm of him who gropes almost in the dark, working by the a dofa 
tiny lamp giving forth a meagre but unsafe light. The best medium for 
the dark-room lamp or window that | have found is a sheet of ground 
glass backed by one each of ruby and deep orange. This allows a 


flood of soft, safe light to come through. The ground glass, it should be 
noted, is placed next the source of light and diffuses the rays before 


they reach the coloured glasses 
Turning again to the book, the little paragraph on “ Congruity in 
Portraiture,” though short, coupled witi the relative remarks tound else 


where, is, | venture to think, the best advice that could be written for 


the beginner, and if its meaning be fully realised, it is the essence 
of success when more ambitious days are reached But we need 
not comment on the chapters piecemeal, for the book ts not a 


magazine whence to tear little bits, but a complete and continuous 
whole, carrying the beginner on step by step, guiding his hands at eve: 
turn from the actual taking of the photograph to the making of tix 
finished print BENTLEY BEETHAM 
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THE WESTWARD RACING AT COWES ON AUGUST fst. Copyright. 


Imerican schooner, Westward, has won eleven first prizes during the season, including the German Emperor's Cup and the 


Six Hundred Guinea Gold Cup of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club. Her owner is Mr. A. S. Cochran 
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THE SMITHY AND 
THE FIELD. 


BY 
WALTER RAYMOND 





YOU do not hear in 

Sutton the clink! 

clink! clink! of the 

hammer on the anvil so con 

tinually as was the case in 

tormer days. It is not that a village smith is less busy, but the 

nature of his business has changed. In olden times he forged all 

his horseshoes and made the nails as well. Now, for the most 

part, he buys the shoes in pairs by the dozen and the nails by the 

gross. Also the many household objects in iron that he used to 

hammer out—the fire-dogs for the open hearth, the chimney 

crooks by which kettles and crocks were hung over the flaming 

logs—are of the past. So the smithy is frequently quiet. If you 

want to hear the hum of the bellows, to see the sparks light up 

the dingy, smoke-browned old place and flakes of red-hot iron 

fall off under his lusty blows, you must stand in the open 

doorway when old John Kipping has a horse standing waiting 

under the shed and is beating a “ boughten’”’ shoe into a 
neat fit. 

The smithy opposite The Acorn has also advanced with 
the times. The old shoeing forge remains as it was; but a 
workshop has been added, with a little wooden lean-to at the 
end, which serves for an office. The new shop not only has a 
forge, but a lathe. It was the wildest innovation that has ever 
startled Sutton when young John Kipping came home, added 
this building, and, with his own hands, in letters of red paint 
ilong the whole length of the boards announced the nature of 
his enterprise with a courage far in advance of his orthography : 
“ Repares, bikes tires spokes or other ways and to hire or 
exchange.” 

All this happened more than ten years ago, but the legend, 
although now rusty, still remains. It has, however, been 
supplemented by a large board over the door, conveying much 
further information and concluding, ‘ motor cars a speciality 
and petrol supplied.”” This board, having been professionally 
designed and painted, combines the correctness of a gravestone 
with the neatness of an alehouse sign. It marks the ultimate 
triumph of young John Kipping, who, in spite of paternal 
opposition, often enforced by blows, set his face against the 
shoeing, determined to leave Sutton, got a place in a workshop 
and spent some vears as a journeyman in a Jarge Midland town. 
Very rarely does a country lad who seeks the town return more 
fully prepared to fill a useful place in the life of the village. 
John Kipping, the younger, is known for miles around for his 
cleverness with agricultural implements. In the winter his 
yard is full of “ repares.” In the summer and autumn he is 
here and there in the hay and harvest fields “‘ pomstering ” 
at one machine or the other. He is now nearly fifty, and saving 
money fast. 

It is perhaps only natural that old John Kipping, in his 
pride at the success of “ my son John,” should have forgotten 
the past. His imagination has gradually replaced it with a 
latter-day dream which bears no relation whatever to the facts. 

John is described in the neighbourhood as “a bunchy 
little curdly-headed fellar, once so black as a crow, though o’ 
late years he do blossomy most terr’ble about the head o’ un.” 
This is a poetic way of stating that old John’s hair is now as 
white as a hawthorn bush in tull flower. In spite of his short 
stature he is hard and tough as an oak post. Although hot- 
tempered, as curly-headed men are apt to be, John is considered 
excellent company. Formerly he spent many a jovial hour at 
[he Acorn, but now he scarcely ever slips across the road. 
He is afraid of young John, or, rather, of young John’s 
wife, whose eye is always upon him. But between-times at 
his forge door, or in the shed in his leathern apron, with 
a horse’s hind hoof resting against his knee, he will talk as 
merrily as ever, 


‘A man mus’ keep up wi’ the 
times or—-drop behind. That's what 
I saw wi’ my son John. ‘ John,’ 
said I, ‘ there is more things in this 
world than the eye can see in Sutton. 
rhere is men, though you may not think it, can show you more 
than your father do know.’ I would have it so. I send the lad 
away. I said, ‘My boy, you’ll thank your father in years to 
come.” He had to go. But so it proved.” 

Phen. with his long tongs, he will hold the shoe in the glow 
ing heat until a thin, transparent flame clings to it as he turn 
again to the anvil. 

Sut la! you know, ‘tis all the system. My son John 
now, he’ve a-got such a system. You wouldn’ think it, but in 
thik little office there he do keep the books o’ all the great 
makers o’ machines. He’ve a-got their lists. He's agent to 
some. They do all know my son John by letter. ’Tis jus’ thi 
like o’ this. Now, say your reaper is a-brokt, you do send 
to my son John to come up in ground to once. When he do 
see what 'tis, what do he do? Do he bide about? Not he 
Up ’pon bike, in to town, wire off for the part by number, send 
by post if small, next train if too weighty like —why, carter’s 
on to work again next day where others would bide about a 
wick. ’Tis the system, you know —the system.” 

Old John himself is not an important wheel in the machinery 
of the system. He is merely a little outside fitting. His tongue 
makes a rattle and that is all. Any Sutton person calling about 
a job and finding the office closed would go straight to the hous 
and talk to young John’s wife. 

Young John’s wife is a woman of busiress if you like 
Everything that she has the handling of is as neat and clean as 
a book of clothes new-washed and ironed. Her conscience 
compels her like a slave-driver. Her sense of duty can discover 
a failing in herself or an impropriety on the part of another as 
certainly as a terrier can find a rabbit or a rat. Then, merel\ 
to call attention to it, she gives tongue. Her house is as tidy 
as a fresh-laid egg, with everything as “ orderly in place” as 
the petals of the dahlias which flower in autumn on the narrow 
strip between her front door and the street. The one toddling 
child clinging to her skirt is a cherub. Yet Kitty Rudd was 
never a beauty. Judged by the high standard of Sutton 
which considers beauty as quite exceptional and admires thi 
well-nourished and sleek, she was classed as “ very ordinary 
and sometimes spoken of as “ hungry-looking.” She did not 
marry young. John Kipping was forty, and she a suitable mate 
Their courtship was an idy!l 

Of a summer noonday he went into his office to “ figgur 
summat out.’”’ His arithmetic was not better than his spelling 
and the task demanded isclation, so, in spite of the heat, he 
shut the door. He inherited the curly black hair of his father, 
but none of his levity of disposition. He never went to The 
Acorn. He was no company, for he could not often fathom 
the depths of a joke, and somebody else had to make it. But 
he did not dislike figures. They always worked out clear in 
the end. So he set his elbow on the high desk, rested his head 
on his fist, frowned on a sheet of creased paper, alternately 
sucked the point of a huge carpenter’s pencil and scrawled 
strange signs. There came a rap on the door 

“Come in.” 

Kitty Rudd stood in the doorway. Her hair ts black a 
his, but it was covered with a pink sun-bonnet. Her thin fac 
with the hook nose and sharp chin is of a sallow complexion 
the yellow colour of the limb of an oak tree, fresh ripped, before 
it takes the air. 

“ Here. I say. this is a fine hod-ma-dod of a ramshackle 
old reaper an’ binder you've a-send up to our place,” cried she 

“ How’s that, then?” 
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** He won't work 
‘Is that all? Well, can soon make un work.” 

Kitty Rudd climbed down a little from her high and mighty 
ition and spoke in a lower voice. 

\ll right, then. Come on to once. Wasting so much 
time! The wheat’s full ripe as ‘tis. Do want to finish it up 
afore dark—if can!” 

“ Very well, then. I'll be on in a minute.” 

“In a blue moon.” 

“ No—in half a jiffy. I’ve jus’ got to do this.” 

“T'll wait,” said Kitty Rudd, with determination, and 

tepped inside. “‘ Father said, ‘ If you do find un, mind to bring 

un on.’ An’ so I shall.” 

John frowned and sucked his pencil with no result. 

“What be "bout ?” 

‘IT can’t summy when anybody do look on,” cried he, 
impatiently 

** Tt can.” 

‘I daresay. I were foaled a year too soon for schoolen 
by law.” 

‘I werden,” replied Kitty. 

“ Anybody can see that,” grinned John. 

“ Don't be a fool, John Kipping,” cried she, snappishly. 
“ Let’s see what ‘tis. Wipe off the pencil an’ gie un here. 
Massy ‘pon us! What figgurs, too! I should hoe out any 
little sum in time to come ’pon a twenty-acre groun’ if I was 
you 

John rubbed the pencil on his blue workman’s jacket until 
every suspicion of juicy succulence was removed. 

‘1 do allow you'd ha’ swallered un by now if I hadn’ 
a-comed in,” laughed she. ‘ Now then!” 

John propounded his problem 

Kitty Rudd pulled off her sun-bonnet, bent over the desk 
and figured quick. Beads of perspiration from her hurried 
walk glistened on her forehead, and a lock of black hair by the 
side of her ear quivered in a cool draught. 

“ How quick you be, Kitty Rudd.” 

“Why, ‘tis easy as pap,” said she. “ There! That’s 
what ‘tis. Do 'ee see? Put it down somewhere—not to forget 
like.”’ 


John lifted the cover of the desk and put away the paper. 

“When I’ve a-done wi’ it I'll have it framed for a keep 
sake - said he 

Phen mind you do,” laughed Kitty, and put on her sun 
bonnet She hesitated Then made as if to go ‘So [ll tell ’em 
you'll be on, now to once.” 

“ Why be off so quick, then? ‘Tis but to get a couple o’ 
wrenches an’ clap a nut and a bolt or so in my pocket, an’ I'll 
walk on in your company.” 

“Oh! Just as you be a-minded,” replied Kitty Rudd, 
carelessly, and stepped into the open air and waited. 

Ihe Rudd homestead is but a few fields away, lying at the 
back of Sutton smithy, and by the footpath may be reached 
by a walk of no more than ten minutes. The holding is a small 
dairy-farm of about sixty acres of grass, one large plough 
ground and two smaller ones. The large piece of arable was 
half in wheat and half in mangolds that summer, with some 
dozen rows of potatoes stretching across the field between the 
The wheat was full ripe, as Kitty had said. The 
ears were ruddy and hung low The berries, which should be 
moist at the reaping, were hard and dry. Goodman Rudd was 
something of an “ afternoon farmer,” as folk said, but by the 
time the afternoon drew near he became liable to excitement. 
He was in shirt-sleeves, with a broad-brimmed straw hat on 
the back of his head. Mrs. Rudd, a tall, muscular woman of 
more than three-score, also in a sun-bonnet, and all the Rudd 
family had gathered around the refractory machine 

Ihis here reaper o’ yours is no good,” cried the farmer, 
very red in the face. ‘ He’s wore out.” 

John Kipping’s nearest approach to a joke is to speak the 
naked, brutal truth. 

“ So'll you be, too—pretty quick—if you do have the luck.” 

Farmer Rudd became silent. John Kipping pushed aside 
a Rudd boy who was stooping down to peer into the machine. 

“ Lead on a step or two. Stop. That'll do.” 

Then quickly followed a hammering and a wrenching and 
a screwing, which the boy watched with open-mouthed eagerness. 

“ Now go on again. Stop a minute. Now then. What's 
the matter wi’ that, then? That’s all right.” 

Farmer Rudd was delighted. 

“ Hop up,” he shouted to the boy. 

John Kipping gave the boy a leg-up on to the fore horse, 
while the farmer seized the reins and clambered into the seat. 

* (Gee uppa ia 


other crops 


rhe horses went nodding along. The reaper clattered. 
lhe dummy rakes rose and fell like the arms of a windmill. The 
tall wheat bent and was cut off, gathered, bound into sheaves 
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and dropped on the carpet of field-mint and bindweed and 
new-made stubble. 

‘Capical!” cried the farmer as he came round again. 

‘ T’ll stop a bit an’ see how he do go on,” shouted John. 

“One o’ ’ee run in and bring out a jar o’ ale,”’ whispered 
the mother to one of the boys. 

“If you do stop you can stooky,” said Kitty to John, with 
a toss of the head. 

So it fell out that John stopped to stooky with Kitty 
that is to say, they picked up sheaves behind the reaper and set 
them up into a stook of ten sheaves. But the stookers were 
many and close on the heels of the machine, so there was leisure 
even to sit down on a sheaf in the shade of a stook and wait. 

A rabbit popped out of the standing wheat, and all the 
Rudds ran whooping and yelling to the other end of the field. 
For full half-an-hour everybody forgot Kitty and John, until 
they came forward and stood side by side watching the reaper 
clatter down one lap. 

‘“ Everything’s all right. I mid so well get on now,” said 
John, with a brisker air of business than usual. 

“Do look as if you wouldn’t be wanted no more, certain 
sure,” remarked Kitty, gravely. 

John clapped his wrenches and hammer into his pocket, 
called out “‘ Good day, all,” and, as if he had already loitered 
too long, to the neglect of some other errand, hurried homeward. 

Kitty seized sheaves, and with fervreish haste went on with 
her stooking. 

It was dusk by the time all the wheat was down and the 
farmer drove away the reaper and the stookers quictly took 
their way to the homestead. Kitty dropped behind, and walked 
with her mother. 

“That John Kipping must be doing well, I warrant it,” 
said Mrs. Rudd. 

‘I don’t doubt it,” responded Kitty. 

‘Such a lot o’ work,” reflected Mrs. Rudd. 

‘So do seem,” replied Kitty. 

‘He must save money,” suggested Mrs. Rudd. 

‘Maybe he do,” agreed Kitty. 

“He'd make a good man now to some sensible ’ooman,”’ 
added Mrs. Rudd, with conviction. 

“Maybe he would,” consented Kitty. 

Ihey walked in silence over the crackling stubble, until 
Mrs. Rudd stopped to bring to the open gate through which 
the reaper had just passed. It was half off its hinges, and had 
to be lifted Lack. Yet Kitty did not lend a hand. The fields 
were almost dark, that is to sav, with the half-darkness of a 
summer’s night. 

“* Mother! ” 

“What is it, chile ? 

‘ John Kipping put I a question there, as we sot under 
the stook.”’ 

‘An’ what did ’ee say to un, chile?” 

“ Mother!” 

“ What is it, Kitty ? 

“T took un, mother.” 

They walked on again on the quiet grass for a good ten 
paces before Mrs. Rudd spoke. 

“ Kitty, my dear,” said she, in a low, quiet voice, and 
paused —* you done right!” 


“MAG”: THE BIRD OF OMEN. 


“™ HERE is no bird met with on the country-side other 
than the magpie which carries in its reputation omens 
of good and evil, the last in a lesser degree, which is a 
comforting reflection to the country soul who rejoices 
in omens for good, and shivers in her skin when evil 
omens come in her way. It is the women and children for the 
most part who look for omens, and guide everyday actions by 
what they see or feel or fancy. The countryman, bred and born 
among signs and omens, grows out of them, as it were, though 
to the end of his days he may “fear” when he hears the 
ticking of “the death-watch.” Not so womankind. From the 
earliest days of her understanding to the end, signs and omens 
are dear to her, for, though she “fears,” she glories in them. 
The more she knows, the greater is ber estimation of herself, 
and those who know less regard her as “a wise woman” in that 
she can read things which are riddles to others. Magpies are 
always looked for when a country body is about to set out on a 
journey, no matter how short. The good woman will cast her 
eyes upwards to see whether “a pynet” is in sight before she 
sets off. If she sees the bird on her right, she will venture, 
though 
One's a sign of bad luck. 
She keeps her eye on the bird of omen, and if it crosses in front of 
her from right to left, she stops, then waits to see if it recrosses. 
If it still keeps to the left, there is nothing for it but to make the 
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sign of the cross before she ventures forward with trouble in her 
mind, or to turn back. If the fear in her mind is strong, she will 
do the latter rather than risk the former. The evil luck may 
not smite that day, but it will before the week is out. If, how- 
ever, on the return ‘“‘a pynet ” is seen on the right andkeeps there, 
the spell is broken. If, on a journey, at the outset there are several 
magpies seen, there is no bad omen init, and if a couple are seen 
together, it betokens the best of luck. A four-line rhyme is: 

One’s a sign o’ bad luck, 

Two's a sign o” good, 

Three’s a sign o’ a berrin’, 

An’ four’s the sign o’ a weddin’. 
In this rhyme the good and bad luck are equal, though it is hard 
to reconcile with it the belief that odd numbers are bad and 
evens are good in some things, but not in all, as sevens and 
nines are reckoned good in all times and seasons. But the 
country body’s mind is a strange mixture. To see three 
magpies, therefore, is bad, for it means “a berrin’”’; there must 
be a death. Incidentally, it may be said these notions are of the 
good old times, fifty, sixty, seventy and more years ago, when to 
hear a raven croak or see “a black crow,” as it was put, was 
altogether bad. What made children say: 

Crow crow get out o’ my sight, 

Or else I'll have yer liver an’ lights, 
when they saw a crow flying? Yet any big black bird was “a 
crow” to most of them. 

Children on their way to school had a great regard for 
magpies. If one was seen flying on their right and in the direc- 
tion of the school they went forward; if the * pie’ was on the 
left all the party halted with cries of “ We shall be late!” 
and the bird was watched until cut of sight before the 
children went forward. The older girls, seeing “a pynet”’ on the 
right which in its flight seemed to incline to the left, made with 
the toe of their shoe a cross on the ground, spat, and then, looking 
steadily at the flying bird, stretched out the right arm, 
forefinger pointing to the bird, and 
moved the arm gently still more to 
the right, for the purpose of making 
it keep to the right and from cross- 
ing their path. This curious action 
was based upon a belief in will 
power, though children did not know 
this; their elders believed in will 
power, and using the hands in that 
way was the method of directing it. 
Probably this was derived from read- 
ing “ The Old Book,” as most people 
called the Bible, and the stretching 
out of hands when great events were 
happening. Magpies are credited with 
many bad personal qualities, and “ as 
force as a magpie” is a saying which 
has reference to its knowingness, and 
is a tribute to its cleverness. ‘* You 
thieving magpie” is a saying which 
comes of the bird’s propensity for 
making off with small glittering 
objects, and tales are told of the 
finding of silver spoons, watches and 
jewellery in their nests, stolen from 
bed and other rooms of houses when 
windows have been left open. “A bird 
of mischief” is another name given 
to it. But the sayings are generally 
founded “on sight,’ though how many 
of them originated it is not easy to tell. 
Why children should go about the 
lanes ‘“ sing-songing” the lines: 

One’s a sign o’ bad luck, 

Two's a sign o’ good, 

Three’s a sign o’ a brocken leg, 

Four’s a sign o’ a weddin’, 
or a grown woman, seeing a magpie, 
should cross her arms on her breast 
and solemnly say: 

I cross one magpie, 

An’ one magpie cross me ; 

May th’ Devil take th’ magpie, 

An’ God take me, 
is not easily explained, except on 
an old reputation as a bird of omen. 
Generally it is unlucky to see a single 
magpie, a certain sign of evil about 
you or “in the air.” One peculiar 
magpie rhyme runs thus, and is from 
the Leverton district of North Notts: 


One for sorrow, 
lwo for mirth, 
Three for a weddin’, 


Four for a birth W. G. Meredith. 
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Five for a Parson, 

Six for a clerk, 

Seven for a babe, 

Buried in th’ dark. 
A flock of magpies may be talked about, but it is doubtful if ever 
more than four have been seen at the same time, and then in 
distinct pairs. When in threes it has been only in the season 
when two cocks are wooing the one hen. Another rhyme ends: 

Five for England, 

Six for France, 

Seven for a Fiddler, 

Eight for a Dance. 
Though the saucy “mag” is a bird of good and bad omen, the 
good stands to its credit for the most part. It is a bright, 
cheerful, happy and merry bird, goodly to look upon, and 
“eradely ’ generally, a delight to the eye, and adds beauty toa 
landscape. Tuomas RATcuirere. 


THE WOMEN OF 
BRITTANY, 


O the casual observer the Bretonne is not attractive 
or even supremely interesting. As a femme de 
chambre she is clumsy, slovenly and rough of speech, 
lackine the graces and neatness of her Parisian sister. 
She shuffles about in felt slippers, her voluminous 

black skirts catch in everything and, if she waits at the debi 
@héte, her method of handling cutlery is strongly calculated to 
sever one’s jugular vein. She has no regularity in her work, 
and at the hour that she ought to be making beds she is probably 
sitting on the public staircase nursing her baby — She is gene 
rally married and, conversely, often ten years younger than you 
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take her to be. To English eyes she is rarely beautiful. Iler 
hair is strained tightly under her cap, her cheeks have seldom 
any delicacy of tint, and her figure and motions are ungainly 
and awkward. One’s admiration is more frequently excited 
by some aged crone, whose fine sharp features, alabaster com- 
plexion and brilliant eyes make a pretty picture of rustic dignity. 
But the favourable impression is dispelled when the ok! lady, 
ilter uttering a few guttural pleasantries, envelops herself and 
her neighbours in a cloud of potent and obnoxious snuff. The 
voung Bretonne is no conversationalist, unless she has a verv 
sad family histery. She is no humorist, but never loses her 
hold on a joke she has once mastered. The maids of a wayside 
inn, having caught us fishing after sunset, by the Code Napoleon 
a heinous crime, never tired of reminding us that by rights we 
should have quitted the hospitable beard at the hotel to languish 
in irons at the police station. Again, when our fish had dropped 
accidentally out of the creel and we came home empty-handed, 
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it was suggested by a giggling chorus that we had sold our catch 
to pay our bill, which, by the wav, amounted to ninety-five 
francs a month, all found. 

The visiter, who expects to find the Bretonne a dainty 
maiden, making butter in picturesque costume and surroundings, 
is a trifle shocked to be greeted by the tanned women working 
in the fields, on the farms, in the sardine-curing factories and as 
porters on the quays. Less amazing is the laundress, plying 
her trade by the river-side ; but he could wish that she was not 
quite so noisy and vigorous, and that her white cap and black 
gown were a little more coquettishly put on. Certainly on 
fete days she looks better. Her ornate cap and coif, her coloured 
apron, the rich gold or silver embroideries on her dress and the 
inevitable cotton sunshade, unique touch of modernity, make 
her less restrained, more animated. She casts aside the de- 
portment of a nun and becomes a mere pleasure-seeker, ordering 
her merriment, however, with discretion and economy. She 
is still outwardly cold and distant. It needs deep and intimate 
study before the Bretonne stands revealed in all the force of 
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her fiercely religious, 
fiercely loving, fiercely 
revengeful nature. — 

With the excep- 
tion of the Basque, the 
Breton is the oldest 
race in Europe. Dwell- 
ing on a remote, 
sterile and dangerous 
coast, this Celtic people 
have felt little in- 
fluence or impulse from 
the outside world. 
Even their Christian 
missionaries have, as 
a rule, been hermits 
and recluses, appeal- 
ing to their flock 
rather as uncanny sor- 
cerers, to whom it 
was prudent to submit, 
than as mild and 
paternal rulers, whom 
it was well to follow. 
There are many 
churches, resorts for 
pilgrims and suppli- 
ants. But the power 
invoked at Auray is not 
St. Anne, mother of 
the Virgin Mary, but 
Ane, mother of the 
Gods, Presider over the 
Destinies of Men, 
Receiver of the Dead. 
The Bretonne does not 
realise it, any more 
than when worship- 
ping a saint’s image 
perched amid the 
boughs of a tree she 
realises that she is per- 
petuating the Druidic 
ceremonies of the 
sacred grove. On the 
dolmens—great stones 
set up under Druidic 
rule to the memory of 
some chieftain of old 


the priest hascarved — w. G. Meredith. AT THE 


a cross or painted 

an image. But he cannot eradicate the instinct which prompts 
the Basse-Bretonne to daub them with oil and honey, and to 
invoke them with strange rites that she may find a worthy 
husband, that she may be blessed with children, or that it may 
be long before she hears the rumbling of the cart of Ankou, thie 
dread gatherer of souls. Perhaps she herself dimly understands 
that in these actions she does homage to the spirits of her 
ancestors, now passed into their monuments. The idea of the 
dead as being intimately concerned in the doings of the living 
is no new thought to the girl of Lower Brittany. She knows 
that on All Saints’ Eve the anon revisit their earthly homes 
and drink the cream she provides for them. She plights her 
troth before her forefathers in the churchyard. She knows that 
it is necessary to have their goodwill. They may be very useful. 
For instance, in return for a small coin placed on their tomb 
they will retrieve lost property or prevent a heavy-headed 
kinsman from over-sleeping himself. On the other hand, 
neglect brings speedy and terrible vengeance. Very, very 
slowly these myths may be supplanted by the gentler Christian 
legend, in accordance with the precepts of which the Breton 
has long ordered his life. All the same, the weird and childish 
stories related about the most orthodox Chiristian saints lead 
one to imagine that in a land so wholly the plaything of the 
elements the most deep-felt reverence will be kept for the 
primeval forces of Nature—above all, for the sea, that inexorable 
claimant of Brittany’s noblest sons, and who leaves it, for two 
thirds ot the year, a land bereft of men. 

The Bretonne is not always so solemn and devout, albeit 
it is at the “‘ pardons ” that she and her sweetheart do the best 
part of their courting and lay in a stock of gay memories to 
solace him when pursuing his fishing trade along the desolate 
Iceland coast, and to support her in her eight months’ solitude. 
These pardons, erstwhile whoily pious in their aims, are yearly 
growing more like their secular brethren, the fates, a consum- 
mation brought about, it is to be feared, by the ubiquitous 
foreign tourist. For the especial benefit of the American 
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Visitor enterprising 
persons have lately 
revived or inaugurated 
merry - makings, for 
which “ pardon” is 
only a courtesy title. 
In the larger town 
both pardons and fétes 
are tending to I 
come artificial and 
theatrical. The old 
régime is bette 
studied in the weekly 
markets, which, from 
time immemorial, have 
been held in nearly 
every township. Here 
the Bretonne is in 
her element, and 
handles pigs, poultry 
and rabbits ina 
manner which would 
be masterly if it were 
not also a trifle cruel 
She is slow, canny 
and even grasping, 
and certainly in 
clined to parsimony 
She seldom buys a 
whole new gown, since 
in Brittany patching 
is a recognised art, 
pract ised by the 
highest. New caps and 
coifs, neck-ribbons and 
laces do tempt her 
sorely, as does a gaudy 
rosary or a flaunting 
trinket. It is little 
wonder that she wishes 
to look well during the 
brief weeks that she 
has her sailor sweet 
heart at her side. It 
is natural that during 
her spell of happines 
she strains every nerve 
so that she may swell 
: in the thoughts of her 
WELL. Copyright. Yves in all the glory 
of her Sunday best, 
a neat, comely little housewife, screening him from the perils 
of the deep by the prayer in her heart and the longing look in 
her eyes. R. M. Morrison 


THE FOOD OF THE WALRUS. 


N view of certain discrepancies in the accounts of the food of 
the walrus given in English natural histories, much interest 
attaches to the observations on this subject recorded by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Orleans in his volume published at 
Brussels in 1907 under the title of ‘ Croisi¢re Océano 
graphique dans la Mer du Grénland.”” The Duke confirm 

the general statement that mud-dwelling bivalve molluscs, especially 
Mya arenaria and Saxicava rugosa, form a very important item in 
the diet of the walrus; and he also endorses the assertion (denied 
in ‘ Cassell’s Natural History ’’) that the shells of these are rejected 
before the soft parts are swallowed It is further stated that when 
taken from the stomach these soft parts, if recently swallowed, are 
quite uninjured, the siphons, lobes of the mantle, etc., being found 
in perfect preservation This indicates that the molluscs cannot 
be ground up by the blunt cheek-teeth, as has been asserted, but 
that the shells are removed in some other way, probably by the 
action of the lips. Off Greenland, at any rate, walruses likewise 
consume large quantities of the small shrimp known as Gammaru 
locusta, of which the males are about an inch in length, while the 
females are still smaller In this case also the shell is stated 
to be removed and rejected before the morsel is swallowed Llow 
this is accomplished is very difficult to imagine 

That the walrus catches and eats fish has long been known 

but the information that the cod is the chief species preyed upon 


appears to be new. Still more noteworthy is the statement that 
considerable numbers of eider-ducks (Somateria mollissima) and 
Arctic fulmars (Fulmarus glacialis) are seized and devoured by 
these animals. This, however, by no means exhausts the con 


stituents of the diet, for many years ago the well-known Arctt 
explorer, Dr. Robert Brown, stated that when a walrus came acro 
a dead whale, porpoise, or seal, it would gorge itself with the 
flesh ; and not only does the Duke of Orleans endorse this, but add 


that walruses will occasionally attack and kill live cetaceans and 
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llow they a mplish thi 
ibout uur a dead whale, we are not told and unless they 


x how they commence operations when 


cir tusks for the purpose—which would be an unrecorded 
those weapon it is extremely difficult to imagine how 
manage to break up the carcase into portions small enough to 


THE 


HE dabchick (for as such ts the little grebe generally 
known) is an inhabitant of the reed-fringed pool and 
stream Though often described as rare, such is not 
the case, for he may be met with in suitable localities 
practically throughout Britain. Even in the far 

Outer Hebrides we have come across him, bobbing like a little 
cork on some wind-swept, peat-bound loch, by the side of the 
majestic greater black-back, from whose omnivorous bill he 
would have no small trouble to save his skin and his chicks. 
Perhaps the most interesting peculiarity of the dabchick is 
the remarkable floating nest which he builds. It is not a very 
beautiful object ; the bird is not an artist but an engineer, 
whose motto might well be “ inconspicuous utility.” He lives 
during the breeding season with one thought paramount in 
his mind—that of concealment ; in fact, I believe the summum 
honum of the little grebe would be to exist in an intangible 
spiritual state, hatching invisible eggs in an equally spectral nest. 

lhe second picture, taken at one of its typical haunts, a quiet, 
weed-grown little mere, shows the nest exactly as the bird left 
it on the approach of danger, with the eggs carefully covered 
over and completely hidden from view; while another, taken 
from identically the same place, showed the covering removed 
and the eggs thus exposed to view Comparing these two 
photographs, the value of the covering at once became obvious. 
On glancing at the second there was nothing in the floating 
pile of dead reeds to arrest the attention, and even if the eye did 
alight upon it, unless one knew the habits of the grebe, there 
was nothing in its appearance to arouse one’s curlosity or suggest 
the presence of a bird’s nest. In the photograph omitted the 
eye was immediately attracted by the staring white eggs, though 
the nest itself still remained inconspicuous. 

Perhaps we could not do better than to follow the move- 
ments of the bird represented in the accompanying photographs 


Hentley Beetham. COMING TO THE SURFACE, — evyeimm 
returning to and leaving its nest, for thereby we shall obtain 
a very true index to its wary character. The nest, as may be 
seen, was situated on a fairly open piece of water, and not so 
screened by reeds as is generally the case. To swim openly 
across to her nest from the nearest sheltering patch of flags 
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be swallowed, as there are no incisors in the lower jaw, and those 
in the upper jaw are small and scarcely project above the level of 
the gum No mention is made by the Duke of walruses swallowing 
vegetable matter, although statements that they do so are to be 
found in most works on natural history. i: Bes 
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some thirty yards away was far too obvious a proceeding for 
podiceps. On her approach the first thing I saw was a head 
thrust enquiringly forth between the reeds on the near side of 
the distant flag patch ; after a moment’s careful survey it was 
withdrawn, only to reappear at another point for the same 
purpose. When at length satisfied that no enemy was visible, 
the head was again withdrawn, and the next time it reappeared 
it was close to the nest, being stealthily protruded above the 
surface of the water and there held motionless with the body 
submerged. After a moment’s pause the head again disappeared 
under the surface, but only for a few seconds, when it was slowly 
and cautiously raised again, this time on the other side of the 
nest. This was repeated a varying number of times, depending 
on the state of the bird’s nerves, until at last, even a dabchick’s 
fears being dispelled, she allowed her body to come to the surface, 
and with a little spring forward scrambled somewhat clumsily 
aboard her floating nest. Then, after another hasty glance in 
all directions, with a few vigorous pecks of her bill she uncovered 
her eggs, and pushed the covering material further towards the 
edge of the nest with her feet, turning round and round during 
the operation. As soon as the covering was thus removed and 
piled on the edge of her nest she dropped her breast feathers and, 
settling down on her eggs, soon began to feel at home, 
still keeping a watchful eye over her shoulder at that 
horrid camera standing sentry-like a few feet away. After 
some days, however, her strained relations with the camera 
grew easier. She appeared to have little fear of things close at 
hand, seeming to anticipate danger only from a distance. Once 
a magpie, which was building its nest in a lofty willow close to 
the mere, dropped a sizable stick it was carrying plump into 
the water close to the dabchick on her nest. Seeing the stick 
falling, I naturally expected my little friend would get a terrible 
fright ; but to my surprise she only turned her head slightly 
without the least alarm, hardly deigning to notice the noise. 
On another occasion, when a frog rose within a yard of the nest 
and went down again with a flick, she did not even trouble to 
turn her head. But if anything in the least strange appeared 
on the bank, which from her low point of view would be the sky- 
line, she immediately became a prey to cautious fear and, 
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starting to her 
feet, pulled the 
covering reeds 
over her egg; with 
a few lightning 
pecks, took a 
‘header ”’ off the 
edge of the nest 
and was gone 
almost before one 
had time to realise 
what had alarmed 
her. <A terrier 
suddenly appear- 
ing on the bank 
some hirty yards 
away gave her 
such a fright that 
she dived off with- 
out first covering 
her conspicuous 
white treasures. 
When referring to 
the eggs as white I 
was speaking some 
what loosely, for 
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appear as such at a 

little distance, if they are more closely examined they are 
seen to have irregular markings, some pale, others of a much 
darker hue. But this, again, is a deception, for the mark- 
ings are not the true colouring of the eggs, but simply stains 
caused by the rotting flags of which the nest is built. Sometimes 
thin pieces of these flags adhere to the shell, and at a little distance 
impart a quite boldly-marked appearance to the eggs. As a 
matter of fact, their true colour is pale blue, but the real shell 
is covered over with a chalky substance, as in the case of the 
cormorants and the gannets, and it is not until this is removed 
by hard scraping that the blue shell is visible. 

It is but rarely that the little grebe will leave her nest 
without first covering her eggs, only, in fact, under the greatest 
provocation. Many theories, founded on speculation and not 
on observation, have been advanced as to how the bird accom- 
plishes so rapid a concealment of her eggs. It has been fre 
quently stated that the bird dives to the bottom of the mere 
as soon as danger appears, and there having gathered a billful 
of dead reeds returns and places them on her eggs. But a 
moment’s consideration of the bulk of the covering, the size 
of her bill and the speed with which the act is executed 
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LIFTING THE COVERING. Copyright. 
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will suffice to show 
the fallacy of this 
idea. Of course, it 
is quite true that 
the dead rushes 
which form the 
covering are col- 
lected beneath the 
surface, but it is 
done at leisure as 
soon as the first 
eges are laid, and 
the same covering 
is kept through- 
out, with, of course, 
additions to re 
place wastage, 
which must be 
considerable in so 
fragile a substance 
constantly moved 
with so hard and 
sharp an instru 
ment as the bird's 
bill. The secret of 
her speed in cover 


ROUND. Sopyright. ing lies in method 


and, I venture to 
say, deliberate forethought. Having returned and got comfortably 
settled down upon her eggs, the first duty performed is to put 
the covering material in order ready for immediate use should 
danger suddenly threaten. This she does by piling it right 
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round her in a little wall or mound: some of the reed 
actually leans upon her breast and sides, and the observer 
soon detects that the covering material is of larger and 
coarser stuff than the bulk of the nest. This is generally 
the case, the object, no doubt, being that the larger the units 
the fewer pecks it will take to place the whole in position. At 
the first sign of danger she springs to her feet ; those reeds 
which have been resting against her body fall inwards ; a peck 
here and a peck there, the remainder are in position, and the 
bird has silently dived. To have watched the bird quietly 
sitting on her floating nest the picture of tranquillity, mirrored 
in the water around her, and in a flash to have seen her go 
leaving behind only a little heap of rotting weeds with nothing 
to indicate the presence of life, unless it be the ripples slowly 
widening from her dive, is truly to have witnessed one ot 
Nature’s transformation scenes. BENTLEY BEETHAM, 
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ye Hl Cotswold district is perhaps the best we have in elsewhere ; it is the story of the stonemason that the Cotswolds 
vhich to study the manner of dwellings that ou tell us. 

| ixteenth and seventeenth century ancesters had The development of wool- growing and wool - weaving 

built for them m native fashion by local craftsmen brought wealth to the district. Before the Reformation that 

We do not, of course, in this or in any other district wealth was largely materialised in ecclesiastical architecture, 

et a complete picture of all that was done in England, for so that the general type of house that we find in the 

different districts had their different manner, arising trom the Cotswolds is of Elizabethan or Jacobean character. Here 

right treatment of local materials or the due consideration of and there late Gothic features crop up, as at the Rectory at 

local custom For brick or timber architecture we must go Buckland or the Manor Farm at Temple Guiting, and we 


also get finished specimens of 
pure Palladian work, as at the 
Rectory. at Bourton-on-th 
Hill and one or two of the 
houses in the middle of 
Painswick. But these attract 
special attention from their 
infrequency. The outburst of 
building that began in Eliza- 
bethan times overwhelmed 
the earlier habitations and 
retained its hold, _ partly 
because the conservatism of 
the district long maintained 
the older style, and partly 
because the development of 
the district was a good deal 
arrested in the eighteenth 
century. 

Coped gables’ with 
finials, windows with stone 
mullions, walls with moulded 
string-courses, doorways and 
mantel-pieces still betraying 
a trace of the Gothic arch, 
are the architectural features 
that predominate’ in the 
Cotswolds. We find them at 
stately mansions, like Stan- 
way, at ample manor houses 
as at Stanton and Upper 
Slaughter. We find them also 
in the dwellings of lesser 
men, farmers and tradesmen, 
craftsmen and labourers, either 
detached among the fields or 
gathered together in the 
streets of towns or villages. 
They are of all sizes, but 
there is really only one 
quality 

The cottage is as good 
as the manor house, not 
because it apes its manner, 
but because the same prin 
ciples were present in its 
production joined to a_ per 
fectly right nstinctive sense 
of scale and appropriateness 
In such a fertile soil there 
naturally grew up an abun- 
dant crop of thoroughly ade- 
quate hands to do the work 
There was an_ admirable 
school of building operatives, 
including carpenters and tilers 
smiths and _ plasterers, but 
opyright THE GARDEN ELEVATION. “COUNTRY LIFE." dominated by the stonemason 
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who naturally in this country of stone structures took the first 


place. It is to the stonemasons therefore that the architecture 
of this country-side seems to belong. But they also belong to 


it, were impregnated by it, grew up to feel that it was 
part of themselves, as son followed father in the craft. 
Instinctively following traditional lines, but intelligently, if 
cautiously, introducing fresh and foreign ideas, they were able 
themselves to design the various kinds of building and sizes of 
houses that we find so picturesquely grouped at Campden or 
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greatly added to it in the Palladian manner His son Valentin 
succeeded him, and built a house at Sherborne for the Duttons, 
whch was entirely replaced by the present one, dating from 
the eighteenth century. That is regrettable, as it would be 
interesting to notice whether the father of our most eminent 
Palladian stonemasons adhered to the older local style. Valen- 
tine Strong died in 1662, having bred six sons as masons. It 
was Thomas, the eldest, who, from the designs of Hugh May, 
so greatly altered and added to the house that his grandfathet 
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at Broadway. Occasionally a man or a family of greater 
intelligence, of larger ideas, of quicker business apprehension, 
would naturally arise in so favourable an environment. And thus 
it was that the Cotswolds gave to Wren and Vanbrugh master- 
masons entirely capable of executing their greatest creations. 
The family of the Strongs first appeared as Cotswold masons on 
the Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire borders. Timothy Strong 
dwelt at Little Barrington, owned quarries at Taynton and, 
before he died in 1636, built the Jacobean house of Cornbury 
Park, part of which was retained when Lord Chancellor Clarendon 


had built at Cornbury. When the fire of 1666 destroyed half of 
London, he contracted to supply stone for there building from 
the family quarries at Taynton, and he shortly himself moved 
up to town to take a leading part in the reconstruction of the 
City. He it was who in Wren’s presence laid the first stone of 
St. Paul’s in 1675. Six years later he died a bachelor, and his 
brother Edward succeeded as head of the business, and was thi 
leader of the master-masons of St. Paul’s until its completion 
With many others of Wren’s principal buildings—his City 
churches, his Palace at Winchester, his Hospital at Greenwich 
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His son Edward eventu 
ally became his partner, and they two together built Blenheim. 
Wealth came to them, and Edward, the elder, purchased and 
resided at the Manor of Hyde in Hertfordshire, which Edward, 
the younger, left to his only daughter—wife of Sir John Strange, 
Master of the Rolls Such exceptional builders did the Cots- 
wold building occasionally produce; but quite as interesting 
and quite as valuable were their humbler brethren, who stayed 
at home and so charmingly and adequately housed their neigh- 
bours of various ranks and grades. 

The great, wide street of Broadway, stretching from the 
vale up on to the first rise of the great hill, was so admirable 
an epitome of what they had done that the late William 


| cdward Strong was also connes ted 
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Morris recommended it to some young American artists 
as a place of residence and for the study of old English 
life and habits. The fame which has since then accrued 
to the artists, two of whom are English Academicians, is, 
in a measure, shared by Broadway, not altogether to its 
advantage. The railway has now come, and with the railway 
the jerry-built villa. At present that unfortunate product of 
to-day keeps its place, clings round the station and does not 
trespass upon the aristocratic domain of the ancient com- 
munity. The long street is only very slightly defaced by poor 
and inappropriate modern work, there being a very strong teel- 
ing in the place that alterations and additions when they are 
really called for should rigidly follow ancient form and ancient 
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praciice. Thus one of the 
best and most typical of its 
houses, that which is _ illus- 
trated to-day, has gained 
and not lost by the atten- 
tion it has recently received. 
Like many of its compeers, it 
raises its ample and not un- 
stately front straight on the 
roadway, its own humbler out- 
buildings continuing the facade 
at a lower level, and thus 
giving width at the back for 
what is really a garden and 
not a strip, which is all that 
the majority of street houses 
can boast of. 

Tudor House is probably 
not a very ancient name for 
the building, which assuredly 
arose after the Stewarts had 
succeeded the Tudors. Both the 
general plan and the details 
of the house are thoroughly 
typical of the district, in that 
older traditional ideas are 
continued, although Palladian 
influences occasionally show 
themselves. The earlier Cots- 
wold gable finials have a slight 
Gothic feeling, with perhaps 
something in the form of a 
Jacobean obelisk —solid or 


pierced — terminating them. 
The balls at Tudor House 
tell of a later age. They will 


certainly belong to the time of 
the Restoration, the date of 
which appears on the shields 
on the parapet of the bay 
window. The coping of that 
parapet has not quite the same 
moulding as the string-course 


below, and may have been a aaltaatie THE RENEWED 


later addition. These bay 

windows are not so frequent in the Cotswolds as in North- 
amptonshire, although the art of the builder in the two dis- 
tricts shows strong relationship. In Northamptonshire the 
bays either go up to the roof and terminate in a gable, or 
they have their own little subsidiary stone-tiled roofs. If 
ludor House dates from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, its bay may very well have been thus finished 
and a flat roof and a parapet have been substituted 
when the classic spirit grew stronger. The same _ spirit 
appears in the chimney-tops, for though the shafts are set 
diagonally in the Elizabethan manner, the moulding and 
lozenge ornament of the caps have a later look. The 
front to the street is a good piece of designing and quite 
symmetrical, except that on the ground floor a window 
had to be balanced by 
a doorway, as the bay 
made the central feature. 
There was, however, a 
three-light window next 
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to the door which carried the 
line of mullions along as far 
as possible. The long lines of 
the low untransomed windows, 
with the string-courses running 
along their heads, continued 
round the bay and only broken 
to give room for the door 
head, give a strong horizontal 
sense to the lower part of the 
house and carry on the general 
line of the street. But above 
the first floor the importance 
of the house, relatively to its 
lesser neighbours, asserts itself, 
and it shows its superiority 
and individuality by rising aloft 
with vertical lines. Its three 
gables lift themselves well up 
into the roof, and each has two 
tiers of windows. Does not 
the design almost suggest the 
history of some little clothier 
who had begun in a small way, 
but, having somewhat improved 
his position, housed — himself 
conspicuously and centrally 
amid his neighbours and took 
care that the street elevation 
of his house should reflect his 
rise in the world? gut he 
entirely confined his archi- 
tectural effect to his front. 
Ihe back is of the simplest 
kind. The large blocks of 
well- wrought and _ close - set 
ashlar give way to much 
more homely and_ slap-dash 
masonry—not made of rubble, 
indeed, but of whatever stone 
was discarded from the street 
elevation. Pieces of all 
sizes, built in haphazard and 
only roughly squared and 
faced, form the walling. Such 
windows as were needed were placed for convenience and 
not for symmetry. 

The general effect, however, is very picturesque—with 
the ancient pear tree occupying the great blank space, its 
roots protected by a dry wall clothed with alpines, beyond 
which the expanse of paving is broken by oblong flower-beds. 
These little garden features, however, are quite new, and reveal 
the careful hand which has once more made a long ill-used house 
worthy of the days of its origin. In 1907 it was bought by 
Mr. Chandler, who employed Mr. C. E. Mallows to make it fit 
for modern inhabitance, and at the same time to retain and 
give value to its old and partly obscured features. The struc 
ture itself, indeed, had never been seriously tampered with, but 
the interior had been somewhat drastically treated at a bad 
moment. It had entirely lost the old look and the old spirit, 
and little of interest remained except the two extremely fine, 
though simple, stone mantel-pieces that appear in the illus- 
trations. The old staircase had disappeared, and a modern 
one of stone with cast-iron hand-rail disfigured the hall 
and practically made that apartment and the room over 
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impossib ’ iVing-room \ll that was removed, and reserved, has been placed where necessary, as in the case 
aom taircase was placed in the old position At first of the doors. Walls and ceilings are white- washed, a 
it thought that the old one might be recovered, for material being hung in the living-room from rods, serving as 


ere rumours of its having been rebuilt in a house 

ir by Search for it was made, but it proved fruitless ; 
nothing that could have possibly fitted into the space could 
In found ind Mr Mallows designed the one which its illus 


trated, basing it on that which had been destroyed, some 
clue to which he was able to get from a remnant of the 
top flight that still remained Ihe stable building attached 
to the house at its north end was a good but featureless 
tone building of no ereat age It was turned into kitchen 
quartet with servants’ rooms over, and new stables and 


irage were placed at the furthe end 


There ha been no attempt to add showy interior 


fittin and the old mantel-pieces still remain the leading 
leature ol the room they stand in New woodwork 
of good tone, texture and design, but very quiet and 


A WATER 
I is a little difficult for us now to understand the fury of 

the battle between the formalists and the naturalists in 
garden matters which raged only twenty years ago. We 

now know that these are not opposing principles, but 

that each method should be used in its own sphere. The 
lay-out of a garden is right or wrong according as the limits 
of these two spheres have been thoroughly understood. Each 
case needs a practised eye to determine those limits ; but, roughly 
speaking, it may be laid down that, where Nature refuses to use 
her powers of attraction, the formalist can have sway, but that 
he should rule wherever she has given herself the trouble to 
assert herselt This means that where natural forms are decided, 
varied and characteristic the lay-out should give them full value 
and consideration, but that where the ground lacks distinction 
and feature, architectural and geometrical treatment may be 
resorted to That is why gardeners of old, who were wedded 
to formalism and formalism alone, liked flat ground to work on 
The most graceful ground is an entire level,” wrote John Rea 
in 1065; “ hanging gardens uncapable to be cast into a Level 


an arras. In that room also we find thoroughly appropriate 
simple old bits of seventeenth century furniture, such as the 
district used to possess in great quantity, while in the sitting- 
room above furniture of new make, but in the ancient spirit, 
has been placed 

Ihe house, therefore, is now in every way attractive. It 
fulfils the conditions of comfort and convenience that we 
now demand, and yet it is, both within and _ without 
redolent of those fine building traditions that gained so strong 
a hoid at Broadway that the evil days of jerry - building 
and mechanical ornament, though it dimmed, could not 
annihilate them. Deep-rooted in the soil, they stood the 
storm. Let us hope it has passed over their heads and that 
the clear sky of right principles and good taste once more 
shines upon them. I 


GARDEN IN THE NATURAL STYLE. 


seldom make handsome gardens.” If this were true, a more 
hopeless task than the making of a garden at Mounton could 
not have beenimagined — Luckily, we now not only recognise the 
great beauty of such a site, but we have sound views as to how 
it should be treated. Weare convinced that when hill and rock 
and rushing stream arrest attention by their prominence, they 
should be accepted as the chief lines of a lay-out, that artifice 
should follow in their train and not oppose them, that man 
should, in such surroundings, leave the compass and the spirit- 
level and study Nature’s own modes of expression. That has 
been the attempt at Mounton, and the results are to be judged 
by the accompanying illustrations. The site was a rocky limestone 
gorge, With sheer cliffs alternating with steep tree-clad hangers. 
At their foot a stream wound its way, sometimes surging round 
a bluff, at others running easily in the midst of a narrow 
meadow composed of the sandy soil brought there by the water's 
action of a million years. Here lay a tiny village—a parish of 
five hundred acres, with a population of fifty. The latter 
had at one time been larger, for the water-power of the 
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stream and the oak bark of the woods had _ encouraged 
the making of packing paper. Modern methods of free trade 
and large production had brought this local industry to 
an end, and mills and houses were fallen in or decayed ; there 
were some cottages in sordid condition, and only a tiny church 
had been re-edified. 

As one or two of such cottages stood close to that part 
of the proposed grounds which was to become the water garden, 
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they had to be got hold of as opportunity offered, and so treated 
that they might harmonise and add point to the general 
composition. Two of them show in the illustrations, and their 
renovation was described in Country LIFE on March a2tst, 
1908. The general scheme of the grounds comprised a high 
and airy tableland, which could adequately accommodate on 
its comparatively flat surface a house and its terraces. The 
latter were to be separated by some broken rocky ground set 
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with heaths and low shrubs from the wooded slopes and pre 
cipitous sides of the limestone formation, which offered great 
scope for picturesque wild gardens. Pathways were engineered 
along the sides of these slopes, and they lead to the level bed 
of the stream and to what was a little meadow that lay between 
it and the lane. There was no hurry whatever to realise all 
this scheme. It was begun ten years ago, and the house and 
much of the formal lay-out on the upper flat. still remain 
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unaccomplished. The owner lives in the next parish, and this 
is the work of his leisure moments and for the employment of 
available labour in the winter months. The present purpose 
is not to describe the whole grounds, but only the water garden 
made out of the stream itself, with the meadow on one side of 
it and the edge of the slope on the othe It was at first pro 
posed to use the original stream-bed and its banks for gardening 
purposes ; but when, after some very heavy rains, mu h of the 








new planted stuff was swept away down stream to Severn Sea, 
and when at the close of a dry summer that which had not been 
wept away in the winter suffered severely from drought, owing 
to the stream becoming a mere rill, it was realised that serious 
alteration of the stream was necessary and that an artificial stream 
bed where the water would be under command was essential 
It is not easy to get the ordinary gardener or labourer to 
understand natural forms. He can dig you a ditch or a canal, 
or even serpentine you a walk. But they will be set out with 
great precision by means of pegs and a garden line. The making 
of the new stream-bed therefore needed close supervision and 
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even the direct labour of the designer. Just before the original 
stream-bed took a decided turn from east to south he ordered 
a trench to be dug about twelve feet wide and five feet deep. 
[his lay in the meadow, started within a few feet of the stream 
bank, and rejoined the original stream some eighty yards lower 
down. The top soil was wheeled well away, in order that it might 
not be buried but be replaced as the top soil in the new arrange 
ment. Ihe under soil was tossed on either bank as unevenly 
as possible. All this preliminary work could be carried out by 
the labourers alone, but that done, the constant attention of 
the designer was essential. Uneven side bays were dug out on 
each side of the trench, while 
portions of the heaped soil 
were raked back into it. The 
accidental unevennesses pro 
duced by this process were 
used as a basis for establishing 
curves, levels and contours as 
closely as possible resembling 
those of Nature. At the bottom 
of the trench a small water- 
way was engineered, its 
windings being made reason 
able by the introduction of 
realistic bluffs, and the 
differing widths being made 
convincing by the placing of 
barrier rocks. The same 
system makes all the zigzags 
and ups and downs of the 
pathways reasonable, the paths 
themselves being mostly laid 
with rough limestone paving 
procured from a stratum in 
a neighbouring quarry, which 
works out into slabs two or 
three inches thick and with 
fairly flat surfaces. The water 
was let in from the natural 
to the artificial stream-bed 
through a pipe in the bank, 
which can be closed, half 
opened or fully opened at 
will. The water is made to 
look, at its entry, as if it 
bubbled up amid great stones 
from a spring. It then dances 
rapidly down over stones and 
round corners until it reaches 
a wider and _ more level 
portion of the bed, where it 
lies placidly, and is crossed by 
the stepping-stones that form 
the foreground of one of the 
pictures. Reference to the pian 
shows the wider original stream 
appearing first on the left-hand 
side of the plan, crossing its top 
and then turning downwards. 
The narrow artificial stream 
lies within this curve. The 
scheme of the pathways looks 
eccentric and ridiculous on 
the flat sheet of paper, but it 
is the result of strict causation 
and nowhere offends the eye. 
[here are considerable areas 
of much broken and often 
rocky ground encompassing 
both stream-beds, all of which 
is planted. Away from streams 
or paths flowering shrubs of 
some size are set. Lilacs, 
Japanese Guelder Roses, 
Judas-trees, Weigelas, Deutzias 
and Philadelphias represent 
the deciduous section, while 
for evergreens we find Choisyas 
and Savins. Tall perennials 
group with these or stretch 
out beyond them, such as 
Rudbeckia laciniata, Anemone 
japonica and Phloxes. Lower 
growths at first intermingle 
and then dominate as_ the 
path is approached. Lavender 


—— bushes. prostrate Junipers 
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and Cotoneaster horizontalis are associated with Harebells, 
Foam-flower, dwarf Irises, Stonecrops and their like. The 
stream edge is set with water-loving plants. The great 
leaves of Saxifraga peltata and Rodgersia podophylla give hori- 
zontal lines, while New Zealand Flax and Siberian Irises 
soar aloft. 

The whole race of Astilbes flourishes amazingly and repro- 
duces itself by seed. This planted ground has taken up half the 
width of what was meadow, but the other half is used as lawn. 
Next to the road there are a wall, a shrubbery border and a 
path. The open shed that served for the animals that pastured 
in the meadow is used as a tool-house, but its eaves are brought 
forward so as to afford a sheltered and covered seat, from which 
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the water garden and the great cliff can be enjoyed by the eye 
The lawn itself is no longer level like the meadow was, but 
presents the appearance of an unused stream-bed grassed over. 
fhe effect is very satisfactory, but the plan was adopted for 
purely practical reasons. The occasional torrential rains of 
this Welsh borderland bring down such masses of water that 
injurious floods occur. Their destructive action can only be 
obviated by getting rid of the water as quickly as possible. The 
sharp bend of the old stream tends to hold it back, and so a 
flood-gate is introduced at the head of the lawn, and when much 
pressure of water threatens it is opened, and a great part of 
the water pours down the centre of the lawn, obviating all 
danger to the garden and to the low-lying gardener’s cottage 
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Despite vagaries of water-level, a good deal of gardening, 
prudent rdained, takes place on the banks of the old stream 
Port { them are kept high above flood-level, other portions 

been cut low, but are arranged in the manner of bays 

een bluffs, so that though they may be flooded there is no 
uprooting rush of water As regards planting, where the spot 
Is exposed care is taken to introduce strong-rooting subjects 
only. By this means the occasional spates are no longer destruc- 
tive and the subsidence of the water leaves matters as they 
were More delicate planting ot water subjects takes place 
along the sides of the artificial stream. Here one of the greatest 
successes is Primula rosea This Himalayan variety, while 
by no means so particular and miffy as others of the family, is 
not everywhere at home. Here it not only grows luxuriantly, 
but sows itself freely, and considerable stretches of damp ground 
on either side of the stepping-stones are studded by myriads 
of bright pink blooms in March Ihe water garden continues 
for some way beyond the limits of the plan, the little village 
church, grouping in with the gardener’s cottage and the largest 
of the bridges, gives an architectural character to its lower end 
But the lofty cliff and the tall trees, as well as the rushing wate1 
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and luxuriant plant-life, make Nature the predominant partner 
in this rural retreat. She rules supreme, and art is but a humble 
handmaid who seeks to still her passions, curb her wildness and 
vive added value to her beauties H. Avray TIPPING. 


THE LANGUAGE OF 


DOMESTIC FOW LS. 


GOOD deal has been written about animal speech, but 
one does not realise till one makes a study of it how 
many sounds having quite definite and distinct 
meanings animals can make. In compiling a list of the 
cries of the cocks and hens in our own poultry-yard 

we were surprised to find some twenty-three different exclama 
tions (not including those of the young chickens), each having a 
clearly marked meaning of its own. And if this is the case 
among tame birds, we may perhaps conclude that wild birds in 
general have an equally extended language. For hens do not 
seem to be particularly intelligent birds, not so intelligent as 
ducks, for instance; and there is nothing to show that they 
have gained articulateness and expression through their con 
nection with man. It is possible even that the reverse is the 
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case, for they certainly have, by this connection, lost the definite 
ness and security of some of their instincts. Hence, for instance 
they are liable sometimes to abandon their nests and apparently 
forget that they are sitting, so that when they come off to feed 
the poultry-keeper has to warn them back to the nest ; and they 
are liable to overiay and crush their own chicks through clumsi 
ness, both being things that wild birds do not apparently do. 
And those hens which escape from the poultry-yard and make 
secret nests in the hedgerow are generally purported to bring 
up stronger broods than the more docile and stay-at-home birds ; 
so that it is probable that the domestic fowls, through being 
tended by man, have really lost some of their alertness and 
resource, and this would be more likely to restrict the range of 
their language than extend it. 

A word about language in animals. Our words, highly 
articulate and differentiated, mostly define objective ¢hings or 
actions—the sun, the moon, a tree, a man, to kill, to eat and so 
forth. It is chiefly by combinations of them that we express 
our feelings. But with animals their language from the begin 
ning consists of cries, which express not things but feelings, 
e.g., the hissing or purring of a cat. It is only in a secondary 
way that these cries sometimes indicate an objective thing, as 
when hearing a cat spitting we surmise the presence of a dog! 
hus animals have primarily a language of the emotions, and 
thus they convey their emotional states to each other with extra- 
ordinary rapidity and distinctness—as when a flock of rooks in 
a field is suddenly warned or alarmed by a sentinel rook ; but 
secondarily their languages do no doubt in cases convey distinct 
images, as when the sentinel rook by some inflexion of the voice 
is able to indicate that the particular cause of alarm is a man 
with a gun. Of course, in many cases a movement combined 
with a cry will give definition to the meaning, will define, for 
instance, the direction of danger or of attraction. When a hen 
utters a quick squeal and immediately crouches in the grass 
she says as clearly as words could do, ‘“ There is a hawk just 
overhead.”” Or there may be no voice or cry at all, the hen 
may just simply crouch down, and yet in a sense there may be 
language. A wasp may bring the smell of strawberry jam to 
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another wasp and then at once fly away with such a whizz as 
says unmistakably, “ Come this way and you will find straw 
berry jam.” 

To come to the notes or cries of our domestic fowls. The 
following is a list of them as far as we have been able to 
complete it : 

Notes OF HENS. 

1. Cry of alarm: At hawk or any large bird overhead—a 
shrill squeal, and in general run for shelter ; but see No. 11. 

2. Cry of alarm: At animal on the ground, ¢.g., a rat-—a 
hasty, disorganised cackle, somewhat like No. 5, but different. 
Less anxious and terrified than No. 1. 

3. Cry (hysteric) : When chased by another hen—a sort of 
‘ha, ha, ha, ha, ha.”’ 

4. Prating: This is a curious creaking sound, like a rusty 
door, kept up in a continuous way, a sort of complaining and 
talking to one’s self. The country-folk call it “ prating.” Often 
used by hens before laying, also when they are waiting about 
for their food. 

5. Cackling proper : This is the well-known note after 
laying. It has a tendency to fly up in the musical interval of a 
sixth, or an augmented sixth, and somehow the latter interval 
seems to me peculiarly appropriate. The resolution of the 
chord of the augmented sixth on the common chord of the key 
is just what the hen must feel in laying an egg. Sometimes, 
however (I suppose by force of association), the cackle Is used 
before laying. 

6. Grumbling: As when gently lifted off their nests —a 
soft, rumbling, almost good-humoured sound. 

7. Scolding: A harsh, grating sound, as when their chicks 
are interfered with. 

8. Clucking or clocking: A musical bell-like sound, used 
as call to food for chicks. 

9. The same, but less definite and more irregular, used 
when breaking up food for the chicks. (N.B.--It is curious 
and interesting that when going broody, hens will use both No. 8 
and No. 9. It is as if the image of the wished-for chicks was in 
their mind and called up the note.) 

10. Warning: Not to eat, used for chicks — a short, grating 
sound. Commonly used by hens when any unknown substance 
is thrown down for food, and instantly obeyed by the chicks, 
until the mother, having tried the substance, gives them pet 
mission by No. 8. 

11. Warning: To chicks of danger—a short, dry cluck ; and 
wher a bird overhead, the mother squats down as signal to 
chicks to do the same, who then remain motionless, but with 
their eyes wide open. 

12. A sullen short cluck: Related to No. 11; used as a 
signal to chicks to follow. 

13. Crooning : Used by the hen when her chicks are gather 
ing under her. 

14. Purring: A different sound ; used when all settled down. 

15. A low coo: A mark of favour towards the cock bird 
when being courted by it. 

16. A whining cry of remonstrance when objecting to these 
attentions. 

17. Crowing : Something like the crowing of the cock, but 
not, of course, so effectual. This is often used by old hens when 
past breeding, and sometimes by young ones having other male 
characteristics like well-marked combs and tail feathers. 

Nores oF Cock Birps. 

18. Crowing: This seems to be originally of the nature of 
a challenge. As far as I have observed, the note when challeng 
ing a rival to fight is the same as the usual morning call. The 
crow is evidently an expression of pride and strength, and so 
also of reassurance to the hens. In long winter nights it may 
often be heard in the very depth of the night. “ The bird of 
dawning singeth all night long.” But this is probably due to 
the bird waking and wishing for the dawn, and the association 
of ideas causes it to crow. And it can only be a cock of excep 
tional genius who thinks (like Rostand’s Chantecler) that 
liis crowing causes the sun to rise. 

1g. Call to food for hens: A cluck, cluck, but somewhat 
different from that of the hens. 

20. Cackling: When a hen cackles. This is apparently 
done out of sympathy ; but it is a rougher, ruder sound than 
the cackle of the hen, and can easily be distinguished from it. 

21. Cooing: When making love; but stronger than|the 
coo of the hen. 

22. When on the perch at night and all settled down, the 
cock gives a long, low sound. There is also 

23. A low warning sound given by the cock when there is 
any disturbance at night, which is often taken up by the hens. 

It will be noticed that there are some seventeen distinct 
cries used by the hens, and only six or so by the cocks. As 
among the human species, the females seem to be more pugna 
cious than the males. 
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Some others have been observed, but as vet have not been 
properly classified or given their exact meaning. 

These twenty-three notes or cries are all very distinct and 
convey distinct meanings, and must denote a considerabk 
degree of intelligence. As I have said, there is a good deal to 
show that the sureness and precision of their instincts have, in 
the case of domestic fowls, been adversely affected by their long 
dependence on man. Their reasoning power is also very weak, 
though whether this has been improved or deteriorated by the 
influence of man I do not know. Fowls on the outside of a 
large pen, when they see the others being fed inside, will almost 
invariably rush violently against the wire-netting in- vain 
endeavours to reach the food, though they have been round 
hundreds of times by the usual entrance and must know it 
pertectly well ; and it is only occasionally that some exceptional 
venius, after a few efforts at the netting, bethinks herself of the 
better way. In this case one seems to see an instance of thi 
world-old conflict between instinct and reason Phe sight of 
the food wakes the primitive impulse to go straight for it with 
such force that a bit of modern experience, like the necessity of 
using the doorway, counts for nothing ; and it is only a very 
progressive-minded bird that can give due weight to the lattes 
A similar instance is the curious and complex dissimulation a 
hen will use in concealing the when and where of her laying an 
ve, and in contrast with this the loud and brazen cackle she 
utt 
the cackle is a very ancient and primitive instinct-—a swift 
reaction of relief at parting with the egg, and of pride and jo 
at the addition of a new member to the community —a sort of 
“ For unto us a child is born.” On the other hand, and especi 
ally under the brigand domination of man, reason comes in to 
counsel concealment of the eggs, and hens who are bent on thi 
will show remarkable craft, watching their lords for hous 


( 


ers as soon as ever she has laid it. It seems probable that 


together and pretending to be oceupied with unimportant 
matters till they see the coast is clear, when they will make a 
dash for their covert. Sometimes it is most difficult to find out 
where they really are laying, as when they choose a bed of 
nettles or the ivy on the top of a high wall Anvhow, when 
laying eggs, hens exhibit extraordinary fancies for particular 
places, and it almost seems as if, for the time being, they could 
not lay except in the place of their choice. If they are debarred 
from it, they will make the most abnormal eflorts to reach it 
And yet sometimes the place is so ordinary that one wonders 
What there is to commend it. But in these cases, as in the case 
ol poets and artists, the operation is too sac red to be intertered 
with! And no doubt there is some hidden association, unseen 
by outsiders, which alone will set in action the creative 
faculty. EDWARD CARPENTER 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


BEET-GROWING AND THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

I the meeting of the British Association last Friday the question 
of growing beet in England was very thoroughly discussed 
Mr. Sigmund Stein read a paper giving the history of it 
from 1835, when sugar-beet was first grown experimentally in 
Surrey. In 1853 it was tried in Ireland, and in 1867 Mi 
Campbell of Buscot, the present eat of Sir Alexandet 


Henderson, vrew sugar beetroot on an extensive scale \t Levenham, 
in 1870, a factory was started, but it failed, and since then the 
work has been done by experimentalists. Mr. Stein’ himself has 
carried out a vast number of experiments, and according to him 
the result showed a yield of sugar-beet with leaves of 39 ton 
5ewt. per acre, without leaves of 17 tons 16cwt per acre Ilis 


opinion is that “our climate is most suitable for  root-growing, 
particularly for sugar-beet.” He calculates that it costs £9 15s. to grow 


an acre of sugar-beet, and if the farmer received /1 per ton for his crop 
he would have a profit of £6 tos. per acre He made a further point of 
the fact that the consumption of sugar is steadily increasing. He made 


the statement that about 500 factories would be required, each costing 
£80,000, so that there would be a total investment of about / 40,000,000 
We take it that this is the rosiest view possible of the industry. It 
was subsequently criticised among others by Mr. A. 1). Hall of Harpenden. 
Mr. Hall pointed out that agriculture at the moment is not properly 


described as “ depressed. Farming by an average man on an average 
holding is a profitable calling. The question, therefore, to be decided i 
not whether beet could be grown at a profit or not, but whether it could 
be made more profitable than the crops already cultivated. On_ the 


whole, Mr. Hall came to the conclusion that there was a fair prospect o 
success, but he warned those present against prophesying 


b 


with too much 


certainty. Major Craigie identified himself with this cautious attituce 
The fact of the matter is that the time for discussing this question ha 
long gone past. The only way to prove that growing sugar-beet would 
be good for the farmer is to start a certain number of sugar factor 
where there would be a good market for the roots when grown. If 
factory were to prove financially successful, and were those who sent 
their roots to it to receive adequate remuneration, no long time wo 
elapse before beet would be grown on a very extensive scale and 


ideas that have been so freely promulgated brought to a_ practi 
issue, 
THE Hor Crop 
Messrs. W. H. and H. Le May have issued their annual report o 


the hops. They have examined plantations in NKent, Susse irre 








Hants, Worcester and Hereford In every district crops were found of 


well-grown hops free from disease; but there are many others which 
have suffered from the effect of “the most serious late attack of aphis 
that ha een known for many years They estimate the yield to be a 


ite One, SAV, 3OO,COOCWL. to 320,000cwt. ; but should the unfavour 


ible weather continue this may be reduced At the best, it is obvious 
that a large gap will have to be filled by imports, as the annual con 
umption in Englind is at least 600,ccocwt.! The crumb of comfort 
they offer is that as the crop of 1g09 1s exhausted, it Is pretty certain 
that the demand for the new crop will be 7000 and that prices will 
compensate the producer for the heavy expense he has been put to 


SPRAVING MIXTURI 
By the invitation of the Resident Director, Mr. b. ‘T. P. Barker, M.A.. 


ind the Governors of the National Fruit and Cider Institute, Long 


Ashton, a number of agriculturists assembled in the nurseries to note the 
result of the spraying experiments on potatoes. The principal variety 
was Table Talk; this had been sprayed on June 23rd with No. 1, or 
ordinary lh wdeaux mixture No 2 was what h is become known as the 


Woburn mixture, which ts made of a less quantity of sulphate of copper 
ind the use of lime-water instead of milk ot lime, which was mixed at the 
institute; while No. 3 consisted of the Woburn paste, as sold commercially. 
On July 20th a portion of these potatoes were sprayed a second time 
with the same mixtures, and on August 5th still again. The central, or 
unsprayed, lots had the haulms blackened and leafless, being to all 
intents and purposes dead rhose ranks that had been sprayed once 
only were most efficiently protected by the ordinary Bordeaux mixture ; 
then the home-made Woburn mixture came a very bad second, with the 
paste as an inferior third. Where the potatoes had been sprayed twice 
there was not quite such a distinction shown as regards the merits of 
the sprays, but still they worked out in the same order of merit as in 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
‘ UT LUCAS AUT DIABOLUS.” A book appears called 
Sir Pulteney (Methuen), ostensibly by E. D. Ward 
a Pickwickian way of spelling Edward—but full of 
skittish humour so like that of Mr. E. V. Lucas that 
it is difficult not to believe that he is the author 
Ihe book is full of fun and satire. No doubt the chief aim of 
the author was to shoot folly as it flies. To get openings for 
the play of his art he devised an extraordinary plot, not too 
extravagant for the purpose. It might have emanated from 
Sir W. S. Gilbert if he had wished to get the foibles of the 
moment into a comic opera Sir Pulteney is the Official 
Dissuader. \nd pray,” we fancy the reader asking, ‘“ what 
is an Official Dissuader and what are his duties?” To answer 
is to unfold the plot and enumerate the dramatis persona. The 
latter are men of the world, snap-shotted, as it were, while 
going about their business in Vanity Fair the dav before 
yesterday. First there is the company promoter with the 
newest of.new speculations. Thus it 1s roughly sketched : 
“Some time ago,” said Mr. MacSamuel I bought an estate in the Cot 
wold everal thousand acres \ great bargain My new company will 
develop that Country gentlemen’ place Week-end bungalows Golt 
Rich views, wooded prospects, Country Life photographs and all the rest of it.” 
With the “ Hotel Great Emprise"’ goes a meadow where the 
law of gravitation has ceased to act, and this is the supreme 
attraction 


You are tired of this life, but you don’t exactly want to do anything so 
rdinary as to commit suicice What you want is a romantic experience, a great 
viventure That's what I offer I say to aman or woman who is thoroughly 
disillusioned: ‘Come and stay at my hotel for a while Charming situation 
Healthy Bracing Every kind of bath High-class cuisine Bridge Musi 
Dancing (00d cellar rennis Croquet Bowls Carage Lovely sur 
rounding Stay there as long as you like, but always remember that any 
moment you want to get quit of it all and begin afresh, all you have to do is 
to walk down a little path to a narrow gate, unlock it, take a step or two 
forward and—see what happens!’ 

That's the attraction, my boy No one knows what will happen 


Presumably the experimentalist, the adventurer, will suddenly fly off into 
pace and never be seen again But it’s not certain We got an old donkey 


intending to push him over the border-line and watch results, but Stephen 
Coleridge heard of it and threatened all kinds of objectionabk publicity ; so 
we stopped But cricket balls rolled in fly off like pigeons.” 


Visitors staying at the hotel are to have a jolly good time while 
they are making up their minds. But before a start is possible 
a Light Railway Bill has to be got through Parliament, and its 
discussion gives the author opportunity for many a sly dig at 
the leading politicians of the day, while the discussion in the 
hewspapers is even more entertaining by reason of the writer's 
clever caricatures of the prominent journalists. ‘ T.P.” had an 
article called “‘ Behind the Veil,” “ into this he dashed with his 
typist and splashed for an hour by the clock.”” The Daily 
Chronicle is touched off gently and yet keenly in the simple 
statement that it “had a number of office-window paragraphs 
on Newton’s dog Diamond.” The Times in its best stvle. 
alter a solemn leader, asked, ‘‘How can our Army. our 
Navy, our Territorial Forces, our Foreign Office, maintain our 
position of pre-eminence in the eyes of Europe if it is common 
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the first spraying Ihere was seemingly no advantage obtained by 
spraying the third time. Everywhere the advantage, so far as the haulm 
appearances went, was in favour of the original Bordeaux mixture. 
Later on the tubers will be lifted and the further results noted. Experi 
ments on the apple orchards this year have revealed the fact that quite 
a different nozzle is required for summer as against winter spraying. 
For the latter a rather coarse spray is required, whereas for 
summer the very finest mist is essential, and this must not be con 
tinued after the trees drip, as then the greater portion of the 
spray would not adhere but run off. It is rather singular, but 
the old orchards of the institute which were thoroughly sprayed 
last year are about the only ones in the apple-growing districts that 
are carrying a full crop of fruit. In the plantations there has 
been a contrast, as only Lane’s Prince Albert, Stirling Castle, 
Worcester Pearmain and Frogmore Prolific are carrying a full crop 


of fruit. The other varieties are practically devoid of fruit. It 
is interesting to note that an outbreak of Sclerotinia fructigena 
occurred unusually early. This is a spot of rot with the rings of 
the fungus causing it showing plainly, and the apples subsequently 
crack badly. It was impossible to deal with this effectively by 
reason of the fruit bushes beneath. There has also been a bad attack 
of apple scorch, but this was checked in time. The bad attack of 
apple scab last year has not been renewed to anything like the same 
extent this year. A spray composed of five per cent. copper sulphate 


applied just before the buds burst has proved most effic acious. The 
demands of the County Councils and contributing members have been 
so great that the thousands of perry pear trees have been practically 
cleared out, and efforts are being made to renew the stock as well as to 
obtain varieties of pears that have not, as yet, been propagated at the 
institute. It is found that pears do not require the amount of spraying 


that apple trees do. E. W. 


TURE. 


property that Englishmen think so little of England that they 
are making suicide a week-end pastime?’ The Spectator is 
even more satirised. ‘‘ No man,” so ran the leader, “has any 
right to his own life. It belongs, like that of the present writer, 
to Heaven and the State.””. Among the politicians, Mr. F. 
kX. Smith, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour may each exclaim ‘a hit, a palpable hit,”’ and yet 
laugh as heartily as they might at a cartoon by Sir Carruthers 
Gould, because there is wit without malice in the manner in 
which the weak point of each is touched. The Bill is passed subject 
to the appointment of an Official Dissuader, whose duty it ts 
to meet would-be adventurers at the postern and reason with them 
against therash act. Sooth to say, his duties are not very difficult. 
The author is only playing with the idea of suicide in order to 
give rein to his native fun. For example, one of his subjects, 
Mrs. Fanshawe, is so wearied of the world that she doesn’t 
even read papers : 


I look through the Country Life advertisements sometimes, just to see 
if any little villegiatura tempts me, but that is all An! now that pseudo 
pleasure has gone too, for I have done with everything (,00d-bye, Si 
Pulteney I may see you at dinner; but if not, good-bye for ever I shall 


pass at dawn 


But her determination to seek the emergency exit vanishes at 
the announcement that two Russian dancers are coming to th 
hotel. Mr. Lorimer is equally sick of his country, especially of 
its hypocrisy. He takes the mourning regulation about the 
late King as an example, his point being that to attend race- 
meetings in black is a contradiction in terms. ‘If you really 
mourn you don’t go to race-meetings. If you go to race- 
meetings you don’t really mourn.” We expected Sir Pulteney 
to retort that the late King would have been the last to have 
amusement stopped on account of his death and that the black 
worn was only a tribute of respect ; but very properly serious 
argument is avoided. He advises Mr. Lorimer to follow Mr. 
Bottomley’s example and start a crvsade : 

Look at the fine record of the public-spirited editor of “ John Bull,” for 
examplk \ simple, hard-working man, tired out not only with financial opera 
tions in the city, but also with his legislative duties, and not a little of the 
litigation that in an imperfect world must fall to the lot of so strenuous an 
altruist; vet he finds time none the less to found a critical paper, and to run 
it in such a way that it reaches thousands of readers 
We would have liked to dwell longer on the would-be 
suicides who are so cleverly turned from their intent, but 
instead prefer to quote from a little chapter describing the visit 
ot two eminent statesmen : 

Mr. Llovd George, with his quick Celtic interest in everything, plied Sit 
Pulteney with questions as to the meadow, and he would not rest after until, his 
illustrious colleague having retired for a nap, Sir Pulteney had opened the gate 
for him They stood by the wall, well on the safe side, and looked in The 


Chancellor was full of animation and curiosity. ‘“‘ Now tell me,” he said, “is it 
really true that a stone or ball rolled in there would fly off ? ” 
* Absolutely,”” said Sir Pulteney. “ Try it.” 
But ILhaven’t got anything,” said the Chancellor. ‘“‘ Throw in a coin, 


Sir Pulteney.” 

Sir Pulteney drew half acrown from his pocket and tossed it into the field 
It flew up like a bee and was lost to sight. 

“Wonderful,” said the Chancellor, “‘ wonderful! Then if I were suddenly to 
push anyone through this gate he also would go up like that?” 
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Sir Pulteney stepped back a pace or two. “‘ Yes,” he said 

“Thank you,” said the Chancellor thoughtfully, as he turned away, ‘“ How 
does one get the key ?—it’s very interesting.” 

““T dare say the manager would lend you one,” Sir Pulteney replied. 

As Sir Pulteney was walking on the lawn before dinner, the Home Secretary 
joined him 

“IT wish you’d show me the famous field, Sir Pulteney,” he said. 

“With pleasure,” said Sir Pulteney, and he led the way to the gate and 
again unlocked it 

The youthful Minister, standing well back, looked in with the deepest 
interest. 

““And do you mean to say,” he said, “that anything passing on to that 
turf would at once flv off?” 


” ” 


said Sir Pulteney, “ try 

“T've only got this Suffragette petition, which has just come,” he remarked, 
throwing into the field a bulky envelope, which at once rushed up into the sky 
and disappeared 


“ Certainly, 


** Marvellous,” he muttered. ‘* And would a man, supposing he were forced 
through the gate, do the same ?” 

“Exactly,” said Sir Pulteney. ‘“‘At least we presume so. No one has 
tried yet.” 

“Would you mind lending me your key ? 


” 


the statesman added. 
“Delighted,” said Sir Pulteney, and they went in to dinner. 
Immediately dinner was over the two illustrious law-makers simultaneously 
invited each other to a stroll in the grounds, and went out arm-in-arm chatting 
with the utmost vivacity and cordiality. 


We have probably said enough to interest the reader in the 
laughing philosopher whose merriment has always so keen an 


edge. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
A Spirit of Mirth, by Peggy Webling. (Methuen and Co.) 
Blue-gray Magic, by Sophie Cole. (Mills and Boon.) 
Johnny, by Herbert George. (Greening.) 


SELDOM does the stern-souled reviewer, bracing himself gloomily to cope with 
the usual weekly heap of sex problems, psychological dissections, crime huntings 
and society reformations, meet with so pleasant a surprise as is provided tor him 
in these three books. The first, of course, flings a challenge from its very cover 
1 Spirit of Mirth, emanating from someone possessed of the cheerful and delight 
ful little name of Peggy Webling, strikes a note of hope even on the outside, 
and the inside fully redeems its promise. Phosie Moore is as cheery, as kind 
and happy a little heroine as ever danced her way through a neglected child- 
hood and a difficult wifehood into the hearts of all who met her. She is perhaps 
depicted as falling on her feet almost too often and too easily, seeing what a 
vale of ill-luck the real world is apt to be ; but dancing feet such as hers deserve 
no less a fate, and get it oftener than is believed, too, even in the real world 
rhe first part of the book is perhaps better than the last Phe husband never 
seems very clearly grasped or presented, and remains throughout a somewhat 
shadowy and peevish figure; and, for another thing, Miss Webling seems 
rather to lose hold of her original conception of the spirit of mirth, and to 
present it towards the end too much as the spirit of unselfishness That, 
though as exquisite, is a very different spirit But Phosie and her lovabk 
companions—especially the violent, buoyant Miss Sapio and the silent author 
who marries her—make a most attractive company ; and Miss Webling is to be 
congratulated on having followed the success of her first book with a second 

he next heroine emerges with a very different step. A_ serious, pale, 
silent little household heroine is this Hester of Blue-grav Magic, with no more 
of mirth in her than is shown by a sudden, quaint flash of unexpected humour 
but with the spirit of pure unselfishness rampant in her from the beginning 
and in the end consciously and defiantly so. Hester must serve and shelter and 
sacrifice, if she dies for it. She gets plenty of opportunity in the household of 
her hard, selfish invalid cousin, Mrs. Adeane, where she isnurse and servant and 
companion and cook allin one. The idea of the story is original. The curious 
anonymous letters, written on blue-grey paper in a masculine hand, which strive 
to sting her to self-assertion and self-development, she believes to emanate from 
the Doctor, who boards in the household—a big, humorous, kindly, masculin« 
materialist, who forms an extremely clever foil to Hester. She falls in love with 
him in consequence, but their real writer is the third success of the book, a girl- 
artist who lives opposite, a restless, modern, incredibly egoistical type, whos« 
thwarted nature finds vent in violent feminine friendships. In its exceedingly 
quiet wav this story is by far the cleverest of the three under notice Its con- 
trast of types is admirably done ; and the surpassing beauty of Hester's nature 
is left to show itself supreme without comment from its author. The love scene 
between her and the Doctor is especially good. Hester, who has never asked 
anything, lets herself ask of him the one thing she longs for, and he cannot even 
see what it is she wants of him. So Hester, silent again, takes him as he is, as 
she takes everyone, and loves him. We are grateful to her author for giving 
her, though not till after years of happy, busy married life, even that happiness 
also, of being seen as she sees and given to as she gave; but it is not, as a rule, 
the fate of those silent and self-sacrificing natures of which Miss Cole has drawn 
for us so lovely an example 

Third on the list comes Johnny A sharper contrast to the last heroine could 
hardly be imagined Johnny is the heroine of a robust farce, and the situations 
in which she finds herself are the situations of a comic play rhey are irresistibly 
funny—so funny that their sometimes rather obvious engineering is forgotten 
in laughter Johnny is a short, slender young lady, who dresses up as a man 
and flees London and her family to escape an unwelcome suitor Her disguise 
is exactly calculated to give her away on every possible occasion—and it does 
so. In Myrtle Cottage, where she takes the top floor, the large and engaging 
Mr. Gerald Bevan has taken the bottom floor, and the distractions that instantly 
ensue are past description The agitations of her family, the chasings of 
Mr. Sowerby and Lady Parkins, the honesty and chivalry of Mr. Bevan, the 
suspicions of the curate, the innocence of the landlady, form a series of compli 
cations that follow each other with extraordinary rapidity. Everybody chases 
the wrong person and arrests the wrong man. Through it all runs a vein of 
real romance, the young fellow and the young woman involved being a very 
attractive couple, with a strong, if at times somewhat dismayed, sense of humour 
and of their own predicament. ‘“ Bevan” pulls “ Johnny” safely out of her 
scrape, and it all ends happily. The book is as clever as it is funny, and 
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it gets better as it moves, till the reader’s occasional laughs merge in one 
sustained, irresistible chuckle of mingled approval and amusement 


4 BUSINESS WOMAN 

Nine to Six-thirty, by W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen.) 

MR. PETT RIDGE has never put his accurate knowledge of the lives of the 
lower middle-classes to better use than in this long study of the career of Barbara 
Harrison, a “ lady clerk ” in the City. She and her sordid middle-class surround 

ings, the men and women she meets, her struggles and mistakes, her anxietir 

and successes are depicted with an incisive humour that never flags, and that 
is illuminated again and again with a flash of the purest wit. It is the best thing 
Mr. Pett Ridge has done. Barbara has to fight her way alone, as the modern 
conditions of life force thousands of girls to do, up the difficult path of busines 

life, so much more difficult for a woman than a man. She has to defend herself 
against unwelcome attentions, to learn to judge character at a glance on peril 
of the loss of her livelihood, to get the better of the countless people who try 
to get the better of her, and to hold her own against jealousy, efficiency and 
incessant competition rhe gradual hardening of a nature unusually refined and 
strong for her position in life, into the mould of those who are fighting on the 
same road as herself, is shown from page to page She gets no mercy; she can 
afford to give none Phose who stand in her way must go down if she is to stand 


and down she pushes them. The bitterness to Barbara is that she knows 
what she is doing and becoming. But persisting beneath everything and showing 
itself in the queerest places and strangest types moves the great primal fores 
of human love, stronger than anything still, even in London town, and in the 
end it saves the situation for Barbara rhe very life of business London lives 
again in these pages—its meanness and selfishness, its vulgarity and aggression 
its merciless condition of personal deterioration. It is drawn with the sense 
of the ludicrous and an insight never beaten since Dickens The blatant 
“ Wainett’s World-wide Wanderings,” the chapel-going Mansford Brothers 
Barbara’s spiteful, common sisters, Mr. Shillingford, Ellen Blayes, they are 
sketches in a gallery of pictures it would be difficult to equal anywhere 


“YOUR RACE, BARNABY.” 

Barnaby, by |. Ramsay (Hutchinson and Co.) 

A SOUND tale, which takes its one or two improbabilities as neatiy as the 
hunting-men it tells of take their jumps rhe triumph of it is Susan, who 
savs and does practi allv nothing all through the book and is nevertheless a 
lovable to the reader as she was to all the others For love of Susan the reader 
goes with the story over all the hedges without a protest, merely in order to be in 
at the finish and see her victorious ; but he does perhaps check a little at what 
may be called the water-jump Phat Barnaby should return from the dead, 
whither he had been driven by the perfidy of a dire Julia, and meet, apparently 
with hardly so much as a start, an entirely unknown young woman, upon whom hx 
had never before set eyes, living as his widow in his mother’s house, and accepted 
as such by his own familiar country-side, is certainly a little startling, and nothing 
but the most careful handling gets the tale over that jump into the next field 
Still, over it does go, and the reader goes with it, even if he goes with a gasp 
for goodness knows what would have happened if Susan hadn't fainted, and 
Lady Henrietta hadn’t collapsed with a weak heart, the very instant Barnaby 
walked in upon them from the dead Phat gave everybody time to say nothing 
and Susan being lovely and Barnaby humorous, the story in consequence con 
tinues, till the resurrection of a small poet never before heard of brings it to a 
delightful end, since it then becomes worth the while of the casual but friend], 
Adelaide Fish to announce that she never was really divorced at all. So she 
announces it, for love of Susan, and Barnaby, who was a first-rate chap and had 
lied like a Trojan for love of Susan all through the book, is set free to marry, 
and instantaneously does so, to the fury of the dire Julia and the defeat of the 
saturnine Rackham, who has also loved Susan The story runs throughout in 
delightful country, with charming English scenes on every hand; but the 
stirring opening scene, which shows Susan deserted by the travelling actors 
in a God-forsaken American mining town with Adelaide Fish'’s wedding-ring on 


her finger, is the best of all 


DARTMOOR AGAIN 


Tales of the Tenements, by Eden Phillpotts. (John Murray 

DARTMOOR is inexhaustibk In this book Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes ot it 
with as much freshness and interest as though he had only begun to do so yestet 
day The volume is one of short stories, but they are bound together by the 
narrator in such a way that they can be read as easily as a novel, and in their 
way they are first-rate Mr. Phillpotts has been successful in catching the very 
atmosphere of the country-side Ihe people introduced are mostly small 
labouring farmers and their womenkind, and their actions and conversation 
are recorded with a fidelity that is beyond praise A less successful writes 
would often have thickened the lines and deepened the emphasis where Mi 
Phillpotts passes lightly along with some half-conventional remark Sut it 


is this very absence of exaggeration and the manner in which the countryman’s 
point of view is got that render the book so convincing It is local in a sense 
and yet the result of reading it is to feel how very much all the old-fashioned 
country districts in England have in common Even the language present 
many points of similarity On Dartmoor many words seem to be still in use 
that one had thought peculiar to the North of England or to Scotland; as a 
striking example we take the word tissick.”” It is pronounced “ teesick” 
in Northumberland, and it means the same thing “ I've to a teesick this time 

a cottage woman will say when she has a big neuralgic headache, or a toothache, 
or a fever They seem to use it in the same sense on Dartmoor More familiar 
words, like “ trapesed,” “ zany,” “ daft "’ and so on, come frequently into the 
patois, but the main point is that we feel these tales to be true of Dartmoor just 


because the events related in them might as easily have occurred on the Fell 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THI LIBRARY 
fhe Fortune Hunters, by Violet Jacob. (John Murray 
Astray in Arcady, by Mary E. Mann. (Methuen.) 
Wind Along the Waste, by Maude Annesley. (Methuen.) 
Rock Gardens: How to Make and Maintain Them, by Lewis Meredith 
(Williams and Norgate.) 


Old Kew, Chiswick and Kensington, by Lloyd Sanders. (Methuen.) 
A Gascon Royalist in Revolutionary Paris, by G. Lenotre. (Heinemann.) 
(A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 30° 
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UNI ARMED CHAMPIONS 


\ ‘ anne isto l ulded to the list of one-armed golfing champior 
that (WwW. Pas It H is a splendid golfing name, and is obviously 
rtl t the tormidable John Scott of Silloth a sound 
beatis na me-and-! e match Some little while back Scott beat Haskins 
H la t premacy has been unchallenged, till Park threw 
vn tl let mains the famous Frenchman Y ve who actually 
laved in the Fret py upionship and returned four res in the eightic 
i La Boulie Park Vue hould be the next match, or it would be very 

ter t ut it tmatch between a tw handed and a one-h inded champion 
Che proper handicap would be a matter for much speculation, as in the match 


M Leitch and Mr. Hiltor We met the other day a gentleman wh: 
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GREEN. 


vd played rather an interesting match of this type a good many years ago in 
Australia Having never played golf before, he undertook to play a match 
igainst a good and experienced Scottish golfer, who was then the best in Australia 
The latter was to use one hand only, and the novice was to be allowed one week 
n which to learn the game He worked away assiduously with cleeks and iron 
mder the eye of a professional, who did not let him experiment with clubs of 
wood, and at the end of this short apprenticeship he beat his one-handed opponent 
ery comfortably There is, however, probably no genius alive who could 
hope to compete with Park or Seott or Yves without a far longer training 
for these gentlemen would probably be rated not far above scratch in an 

CANTELUPE'S REVENGI 

It was not long ago that we recorded tl 
e redoubtable artisan golfers of Ashdown Forest, by their friends and rival 
Walton Heath Last week the return match was played at Forest Row 
Phe men of Ashdown had perhaps smarted a little under their defeat at any 


e deteat of the Cantelupe Club, 


rate, this time they put 
their best foot foremost 
They had five Mitchells in 
their ranks, and “ Delenda 
est Carthago”™ was written 
clearly on their counten 
ances They ucceeded in 
destroying their visitors very 
thoroughly ; indeed, at on 
time it appeared likely that 
they would win every 
match but thi supreme 
triumph was denied them 
There wa agam a capital 
match between Mr Abe 
Mitchell and Ritchie, who i 
Braid’s assistant Mr. Mit 
chell played really grand golf 
going out, reaching the turn 


in 35, and having every 





hole in exactly the right 
figure Ritchie, though 
clearly rather puzzled overt 
some of the approach shot 
which demand an intimate 
amount of local knowledge 
stuck to his man most gal 
lantly, pulled him down 
from four to two up, and 
only yielded to a pertect 
four at the sixteenth hok 
It was a fine contest in 
driving between the two and 
a delightful one to watch, 
for both hit the ball a very 
long way with the least 
possible appearance of effort 
Mr. Mitchell nearly always 
had just a little the best of 
it, but there were seldom 
very many yards im it 
Phe whole match was most 
successful, and even the 
weather for once in a way 
smiled upon the two teams 
Wetsn GoLr AND OTHER 
THINGS 

rhe cham pionships 
have in truth been raging 
furiously together, that of 
Wales being held simul 
taneously with that of Ire- 
land. The Welsh champion 
ship, however, is not open 
to the whole world, but 
belongs to the Welsh Golfing 
Union, which is composed 
largely of South Wales clubs 
It was won by Mr. Renwick, 
who probably shares with 
Mr. Duncan the position of 
being the best golfer in South Wales. Both are good, and it is a pity that they 
ire not more often seen playing elsewhere The North has a migratory popula- 
tion of fine golfers, who come to such courses as Aberdovey or Harlech for their 
holidays, but 1t does not seem to have produced anything remarkable in the way 
of purely native talent, either amateur or professional. We do not know how it 
may be in the South, but in the North the caddie does not take any very pas- 
sionate interest in the game in general or the particular game of the employer 
whom he invariably designates as ‘‘ my golfer.””. He will carry his clubs faithfully 
enough, but if he cares in the very slightest as to the fortunes of the game, it 
can only be said that he conceals his sentiments with extraordinary thorough 
ness. It is, indeed, an interesting and baffling question why on some courses 
the caddies become almost offensively ardent partisans of their masters 
while on others, where like conditions apparently exist, they are but too obviously 
bered. There is only one thing worse than a perfectly indifferent caddie, and 
that is one who taunts us after every stroke with our inferiority to the local hero 
lo bear this last with fortitude requires an abnormal sense of humour 

J. SHERLOCK 

One of the pleasantest and most interesting things about this summer's 

golf has been the wonderful success of Sherlock In the greatest event of all 
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the championship, he was disappointing, and he was also beaten in the Inter 

national match, in which he captained the victorious English side Against 
these two small set-backs, however, is to be reckoned his ** hat trick " of brilliant 
victories at Olton, at Portmarnock, and on his native, or, rather, his adopted, 
heath of Stoke Poges Sherlock has, of course, often done well in past years 

he has, among other things, won the Tooting Bec Cup in the teeth of the 
“ triumvirate,”” and he has reached the semi-final of the News of the World 
Tournament Nevertheless, everybody would admit that this year, in his 
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comparative old age, he has made a very distinct stride forward, and is a un 


dangerous player than he ever was before During the many vears that he wa 
at Oxford he was absolutely unsurpassable over tricky slopes and muddy 
greens, but was not always quite at his best over long yUrse Now Stoke 


Poges has just, so to speak, pulled him out to the desired extent, and he ought 
to have plenty more victories before him However many he may gain, they 
will assuredly always be popular, particularly with his many friends among 
Oxford golfers 


BACON-CURING. 


Hk supply of bacon and pig 
products in the United King- 
dom is becoming steadily less 
year by year, owing to causes 
which it is difficult to dis- 

cover. It is apparent, however, from 
the famine prices at which bacon 
and pig products are now selling, 
that the demand is still as great as 
ever. Bacon especially has reached 
the highest price that has ever been 
recorded, and the supply of the raw 
material at our various markets, in 
the shape of live pigs, continues to be 
limited. The total quantities of pig 
meat available in the country from 
all sources during the last six years 
were estimated to be as follows : 


ToraAL SuPpPLY OF PIG MEAT IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Year. Foreign (Imported). British. 
1904 .. 6,258,000 cwt. .. 1,293,000 cwt. 
1905 .. 6,302,000 1,167,000 
1906 .. 6,580,000 958,000 __,, 
1907 .. 0,381,000 » «« 960000 ,, 
1g08 .. 7,008,000 ,, .. 745,000 ,, 
1909 .. 5,943,000 ,, .. 499,000 ,, 
It will be seen from this table that there 
has been a steady decline up to last year, 
and since these figures were arrived at 
the quantities available have not in- 
creased. It is curious to notice in the statistical accounts, which 
exhibit the imports of fresh and refrigerated pork, that the 
Netherlands continue to supply about the same quantities 
as heretofore, there being but a very small reduction in the 
total for 1909 as compared with the previous year. The 
imports of bacon, however, from all sources show a reduction of 
1,060,000cwt., Or nineteen per cent. less than in 1908, it being 
noticeable that the Danish supplies are the highest on record, 
and the supplies from the United States and Canada were 
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THE HANGING HALL. 


The sides are cooled here before being sent to the chill room. being made in this direction at 
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A CURING CELLAR. 
Built with insulated walls. 


g14,000cewt. short. The Netherlands and Denmark, therefore, 
seem to be our principal sources of supply at the present moment. 
But for these small countries we should have a very limited 
supply of bacon indeed, as we cannot any longer rely upon the 
United States and Canada, which at one time were the principal 
sources from which we derived the larger portion of our bacon 


and pig products. These facts are now being generally appre 


ciated by British farmers, and as a consequence there is an 
inclination among agriculturists to force on the breeding of 
pigs and the organisation of bacon 
factories, so that as foreign supplies 
decrease some portion at least of the 
twenty million pounds which we send 
annually to other countries for pig pro- 
ducts may be retained at home. Unfor 
tunately there is at present a scarcity 
of store pigs for fattening purposes ; but 
as the pig is a prolific animal, there is 
no reason why the present supply 
shouid not be increased within a few 
months, provided there is a united effort 
on the part of farmers to do so. 
Notwithstanding the adverse con- 
ditions, there has been a_ pretty 
considerable development in bacon 
curing in the United Kingdom within 
recent years. A very successful 
farmers’ co-operative factory was 
established in 1908 in Roscrea, County 
Tipperary, Ireland, and, since its 
organisation, it has directed the 
attention of Irish farmers to the 
possibilities of combination for bacon 
curing purposes in the same way and 
by the same methods as have been so 
successful in connection with the 
establishment of creameries and butter 
factories in Ireland. There is very 
little doubt that within the next few 
vears a good many factories will spring 
up in Ireland. Strong efforts are 
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the t 1 of Wexford, at Omagh in the 
North and at Westport in County 
Mavo These factories, when estab 


lished, will be conducted on co opera 
tive lines, such as have proved so 
successful in Denmark and _ other 
countries It must not be forgotten 
that Denmark is a country which ts 
ibout the size of the province of 
Munstet There have been organised 
since 188g some thirty-three farmers’ 
co-operative bacon factories, all of 
which have been successful in develop 
ing the pig industry and in putting 
to a profitable use the bye products 
which occur in the dairy and butter 


industries. Ihe conditions in Den 
mark are somewhat similar to what 
they are in Ireland, the difference 


being that the system of organisation 
of such factories is_ rather better 
developed 

In England and Wales there is a 
veneral tendency also towards the 
organisation of bacon factories, and no 
doubt there will be a good many of 
these in the near future, as eflorts 
are being made to found such establishments in Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire, Hertfordshire, Denbigh and other localities. 
\s demonstrating that the pig follows the factory, it may 
be mentioned that in these districts where attention has 
been given to the subject there has been already a con 
siderable increase in the pig supply Chis noticeable feature 
has been often observed in Denmark, where there is a stead, 
growth in bacon factories, and where it is always anticipated 
that when a bacon factory is established the pig population 
in that district will immediately increase. 

In Scotland there has been a very successful development 
of bacon-curing, notably in Dumfriesshire ; but there is plenty 
of room for more factories, and it is not unlikely that one at 
least will be established before long in Argyllshire, and possibly 
nother in the North of Scotland, so that there is every appear 
ance of much progress being made in the pig-breeding and bacon 
curing industries in the United Kingdom, and the signs are 
hopeful that farmers will become thoroughly alive to the fact 
that this profitable part of agriculture has been neglected 
rhis is apparent to the breeders of cattle and sheep, as the foreign 
supplies of refrigerated beef and mutton continue to increase, 
and it is thus made all the more difficult to realise profits on 
tresh-meat products in this country In so far as bacon is 
concerned, there is a limit to the time it may be carried 
on shipboard, either in cold store or otherwise. Consequently, 
the Coloniesfand Argentina are never likely to develop 
largely as bacon-curing countries, at least for export It i 
possible, however, that they may send us large quantities 
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‘WILTSHIRE” BACON FOR THE BRITISH MARKET. 
Pumping pickle into the tissues in a Danish cellar. 


ot frozen pork, which can be thawed out and so converted 
into bacon in England. 

The essential preliminary to bacon-curing in the United 
Kingdom is a thorough undeistanding of swine husbandry and 
the different breeds of pigs. The number of distinct types may 
be given as six, namely, the large white Yorkshire, the middle 
white Yorkshire, the Tamworth, the Berkshire, the Large Black 
pig and the Lincolnshire Curly Coated pig. Each of these 
distinct breeds has its own advocates and is represented by a 
separate association, the object being to maintain the particular 
type and develop certain points which are reputed to be of 
value for bacon-curing purposes. It must be stated that 
in no one of them is the bacon type more highly developed 
than in another, but each particular breed has characteristics 
which are useful to the bacon-curer. Cross-bred pigs, 
however, generally exhibit the points most desired. Hence 
there is a disinclination on the part of bacon factories 
to recognise any particular breed so long as the pig 
conforms to certain features. Generally speaking, the bacon 
pig must be small in the bone in proportion to the flesh, 
and have as nearly as possible a .rectangular conformation, 
as from that particular shape the most useful and profitable 
pig products are obtainable. Such a pig should be avail 
able in about seven months from birth, and should scale 
fifteen and a-half to sixteen stone live weight, or twelve 
stone dead weight. 

We have already referred to the development of co-operative 
bacon-curing in Ireland and to the prospect of its further develop- 
ing there. In England a modern 
factory, somewhat after the design of 
the Roscrea factory, was established 
in 1909 in Dunmow in Essex, and, 
since its start, it has proved of great 
advantage to local agriculturists, who 
have found it worth their while to 
breed pigs for bacon-curing. The total 
capacity of this factory is about seven 
hundred and fifty pigs per week, that 
being about the same number as can 
be handled comfortably at Roscrea, 
and it may be reckoned that the cost of 
such factories for buildings and equip- 
ment is between seven thousand and 
eight thousand pounds, which is a 
figure far below what was at one time 
considered necessary for the building ot 
a bacon factory of such dimensions. 
Indeed, the older factories with similar 
output have cost three or four times 
that sum; but they were constructed 
at a time when the principles of 
bacon-curing were not properly under- 
stood and had not been reduced to 
recognised rules. A thorough under- 
standing of the principles of bacon- 
curing has enabled modern factory- 
builders to reduce the cost of con- 
struction very much, while at the same 
time maintaining perfect curing condi- 
tions. The same principles are now 
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applied in England, Scotland and Ireland, and will be adhered 
to in the future, so that the cost of bacon-curing in this country 
will compare favourably with the cost of production in any 
country overseas. 

It is quite certain that unless bacon-curing is developed 
very considerably in the United Kingdom, the demand for 
bacon will probably fall off, inasmuch as the consumer will te 
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compelled to seek for a substitute instead of paying the famine 
prices which at present prevail. The future, therefore, for 
farmers’ bacon-curing factories, whether they are organised as 
joint stock concerns or farmers’ co-operative establishments, 
would seem to be very bright, and there should be little 
risk attached to such undertakings in any part of the United 
LoupOoN M. DouGLAs 


Kingdom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ZANZIBAR SUNI 

To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I am sending you photographic studies of the 
Zanzibar suni. This small animal occurs on the Island of 
Zanzibar and on the small islands off the town known as 
Grave Island and Prison Island, and Capt. Stigand, in his 
“Game of British East Africa and Uganda,” says it also 
occurs on the mainland as far inland as Kilimanjaro. It 
is not very often seen in its native haunts, which are 
usually the wilder portions of the island, and are covered 
with dense scrub. Most of the specimens seen are trapped 
by natives. There are some kept in an enclosure in the 
Agency garden which seem to do well, and each of the does 
has produced a young one.—A. E. Brown, British Agency, 
Zanzibar 


VARIETY OF THE GANNETT 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir,— Might I venture to suggest that the bird referred to 
by your correspondent in last week’s Country Lire might 


be nothing more than a gannet which had not yet attained 
its full plumage ? Ihe description and the photographs 
seem to point to this, and it is not rare for these birds—as 
is the case with many other species—to breed before they 
come to maturity, so far as feathers go I think I re 

member your having published a photograph of the Bas 

Rock gannets some years ago, in which a decidedly more 

distinctly “‘ marked” bird appeared. But whether my 

recollection on this point be right or no, I have frequently 

seen birds which retained more or less of their spotted dress among the crowds 
always whecling round the Bass in summer, and so, I feel sure, must many 


others of your readers who have visited the rock Lichen GREY 


HOBBY AND SWIFT. 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that while walking near Sandford 
on-Thames we saw a pair of hobby hawks chase and capture a swift in the ai 


a H. JESSoP 


INFESTED WITH WOODLICI 

To tue Epirok or “ Counrry Lue 
Sik,— My greenhouse is infested with woodlice, and I should be very giad if some 
ot your readers could tell me how to get rid of them I have tried boiling 
water, but it does not seem to do much good, and is a damp and messy way 

out of the difficulty.—M. O. 

[A simple but efficacious plan is to cut a potato in half and holiow out the 
under-side, cutting a nick or two in the edge so that the woodlice can get in: 
then stand the potato on a shelf. In the morning the insects will be found 


clustering underneath. An apple is said to answer equally well. Another plan 
is to put a slice of apple or potato at the bottom of a flower-pot and fill up 
with dry moss. Then invert the pot. The woodlice will take possession of it 
and can be destroyed. Boiling water is a poor remedy at the best. —Ep 


LIGHTNING AND THE CROPS. 
{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—It would be interesting to know if any of your readers could say if the 


belief that lightning is good for crops exists among the country people in other 
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THE ZANZIBAR SUNI, 


parts of England besides the Midland 
in 1750 a machine was used for a perpetual electrified garden. Mr. Priestly, 
Lecturer on Botany at Bristol University, in a lecture before the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at Westminster last week gave striking facts as to the results 


It must be more than superstition, for 


of experiments in electrification of plants, although the precise action of the 
current is not yet fully understood, wheat in one case increasing in yield 
twenty-nine per cent Ihere are eight installations for it in Germany and one 
in Seotland Racuet HumMpurey 

lo tuk Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
SIR The observation that lightning seems to rapidly ripen the corn is familiar in 


the North of Ireland i AE 


PEUCRIUM SCORODONIA 
lo rue Epiror o1 Country Lirt 


Sik,—I notice a letter in last week’s Country Lire from a correspondent who 


wishes to get rid of this plant, which in an editorial note is described ¢ a 
terrible pest that is most difficult to eradicate.” The last part of your 
sentence may, no doubt, be true enough; but why the wood-sage should be 
described as a pest is not, to me, very clear As in your correspondent’s case 
the plant is growing ina plantation of firs, 1] do not think he need trouble himself 
much about it Very soon the trees will be growing up, and as they shut out 
the light they will kill not only wood-sage, but all other vegetation beneath them 
When that stage is reached (if the covert is intended for game) I faney the com 
plainant will be sorry to lose his teucrium, and would be only too pleased it he 
could get that or any other plant to afford him a little under-covert And this 
brings me to the first point in your note In many places well known to me, on 
rough, bare ground, where trees will not attain the height of more than mere 
scrub, and where brambles are among its few companion 
that rise more than an inch or two above the surtace, 
wood - sage affords a welcome ground covert for 
pheasants and other game, which run into it trom 
the adjoining woods and lie there till flushed; nay, 
more, the pheasants nest in it when there is nothing 
else to hide their eggs from the rooks, find many ants and 
other insects about it, and seem generally to like the wood 
age When in flower it is one of the most attractive of 
all our wild plants to a host of insects, lepidoptera im 
particular, as well as bees and other honey-lovers ; it grows 
to just about an ideal height for under-covert ; Is not, owing 
to its bitter taste, disfigured by rabbits, unless these be 
unduly numerous; and, if a further recommendation were 
needed, as surely it is not, who does not admire the soft 
Where the presence of the 
plant is not desired and the extent of the ground is large, 
I can think of no more efficacious plan for exterminating 
it than planting the ground pretty thickly with coniferou 
trees.—B. G 


grey-green tint of its foliage ? 


THE TORMENT OF FLIES 
[To tue Epiror or “ CountTrRY LIP! 
Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you could tell m¢ 
how to prevent flies annoying horses when they ar 
turned out in the field. If the weather is at all warm 
they seem to get no peace \. B 
A very simple method of discouraging the flies is to 
wipe the horse over with a turpentined clotl If tl 
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th l il think litable and apply for No 
listrict t t i ir picture testifi \ home-nursing lecturer is but have escaped competent observation. Very few, it any, birds are quite so 
' 0 t 1s set of lectur it a ver remote village in rare as they are made out Joun Waro.e-Bonp 
the Lal ID) t She had to drive (the ly way of getting there) sixteen 
niles ea ‘ 1 ver vild moorland road. Many of the audience in districts 4 WHITE SCOTTISH TERRIER 
h as tl ha ft three to six milk to ¢ vet the attendance is fo tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.” 
let that the lecture ire tl ily appreciated.—Mary ( Sir rhe accompanying photograph represents a young Scottish terrier dog 
P Atk about nine months old, bred by and 
the property of the writer. He has 
BRITISH WALL-CREEPERS all the points of the ordinary coloured 
fo tue Eprror or “Co RY Liars Seottish or, wrongly named, Aber- 
iT It { September 3rd deen terrier, including black nose 
Mr. H. A. Bryd writin n Wild and pads. Though white, of course, 
Country Lil ment three record is the natural colour of the West 
{ Britis! ill per Pichodoma Highland terrier, black or brown 
muraria Pot in be added other brindle is the hue of the Scottish. 
tw Phe thr he name vi 1 Ihe colour of this dog is accordingly 
rom Stratton -Strawk Norfolk very rare He was bred from dogs 
October th, 1792, the second at Sab originally of the ordinary colour, 
den, near Pendle Hill, Lancashire, and Clydeford and Bonaccord strains, his 
the third from near Winchelsea, Su x ancestors being dark brown brindles 
ul t l { 1 im Mr Howard His clan tartan may be seen in the rear 
wunders’ Manual, second edition, pa C. J. W. Cassets. 
119 To the last by the wat I 
ttached no month merely is it vid 
that Mr. Butterfield rded it in the GATHERING WILD FLOWERS 
Z t for 1896 (pa but the IN THE STRAND. 
month should be August This bird lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
w belongs to Canon Tristram, Coming Sir,—No doubt you will recollect the 
to the other tw both of which miaty late Frank Buckland’s story of his having 
be found oi Mi Witherby’ Little deposited an eel in one of the fountains 
monthly publication W yet first in Trafalgar Square, and of the animated 
one in Alderney, December roth, 1899 A REPRESENTA TIVE OF HIS CLAN, discussion which the discovery of the 
brought for identiheat to Mr. E. D creature gave rise to. Ihe favourite 
Margerand, who informed Mr. J]. E. Harting of the fact” (Harting’s “ Handbook theory was that the eel had escaped from the board of a fishmonger in old Hunger 
{ British Birds,” Edition Il., page 364 And, lastly, we have the fifth British ford Market, and had found its way to the fountain. The incident is recalled 
pecimet 1 femal hot on the Hastings Cliff, between Eecclesbourne Glen and to my mind by the various suggestions which have been made as to the origin 
Fainight, on Decembe Oth, ree Bull. B.O.4 XVI., page 44 Despite the of the vegetation on the vacant land in the Strand It seems to me extremely 
pecies’ striking pluma t is quite likely that several others have visited Britain, probable that'at least some of the plants which are to be found there are 
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due to some humorous naturalist 
having occasionally cast a handful of 
mixed seeds over the hoarding as he 
passed by in order to mystify his fellow 
Cockneys. The hoarding has recently 
been, 1 think, considerably raised, but 
a few months ago there would have 
been no difficulty in performing the 
operation I have suggested.—]Joseru 
EGLINTON 


FLOATING ISLAND “ YAGI.” 
To THe Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—One of the most Charming 
Summer resorts of Noth Yezoof Japan. 
said this Island is floating always 
chenge thier possition according by 
lide. One of the Mistrious thing at 
Japan.—MAatTsuoku. 


A QUEEN WASP IN HER 
WINTER SLEEP. 

To tue Eprror or *“* Country Lire. 

Sir,—The attitude assumed by the 

queen wasp during hibernation is very 


remarkable. In the autumn she selects 
some secluded spot, such as a dark 
corner in a shed or cupboard, under 
thatch, or in a hollow tree. She then 
takes a firm grip with her jaws of 
the substance on which she is resting, 
and neatly folds up her wings, legs 
and antennz to preserve them from 
damage. Here she hangs, holding on 
by the jaws only, until the spring, 
when she comes forth again to found 
a new colony.—Puitir J. BARRAUD 











